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Danbury, NEB. 
Your paper is the grandest paper pub- 
lished in the world. I long very much 
for the arrival of each number. I have 
an income of $5,000 a year, of which I 
get half. I have a big ranch rented, 
and am twenty-four years old. My 
income will be much larger after 1 
get started, as I have only farmed four 
years. I came from Sweden when I was 
fifteen years old, all alone. Each copy 
is really worth a dollar. 
Martin Nelsem. 


Stimulating and Helpful Writers 


LANSING, MICH. 

It is without the least hesitation that 
we recommend to our readers the excel- 
lent magazine,Succrss. Every one should 
secure the magazine and read every 
word of it. 

It inspires and encourages readers of 
all ages to do something and be some- 
body. It also teaches them how to make 
the most of themselves and their oppor- 
tunities, and how to acquire practical 
power. 

The reading matter found in Success 
is presented by the most stimulating and 
helpful writers that can be found, Leav- 
ing out sensational stories, 1t draws valu- 
able lessons from stirring sketches, which 
are true, and opens the road to success by 
showing how great and good men and 
women have succeeded. 

‘The Industrial Enterprise.” 


A Great Bracer 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

I like Success very much. I think it 
is a great success—a great bracer. It 
gives ambition, and sets one to thinking 
about things in a way never thought of 
before. It is a great eye-opener for those 
who wish to make a good beginning. 

Miss Mary Elliott. 


“MENDING THE OLD FLAG” 


By special arrangement with The Bos- 
ton Engraving Co., we are enabled to 
offer to our readers copies of our Beauti- 
ful Frontispiece, in this issue, entitled: 
“A Labor of Love—Mending the Old 
Flag,” reproduced in colors, on heavy 
Plate Paper; size, 15 x 20, properly mat- 
ted, with gold line, all ready for framing, 
will be supplied at a nominal cost of 25¢. 
each. Charges fully paid. 

All orders should be addressed to 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, 
No. 3 Cooper Union, New York City. 
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The SUCCESS Bicycle Club is nearly full—_ONLY ROOM FOR A FEW MORE MEMBERS. THE BICYCLE IS FREE. 
MEMBERSHIP IS FREE. Get us 40 subscribers to ««SUCCESS”’ at One Dollar each, and an up-to-date lady’s or gentleman’s 
bicycle is YOURS absolutely FREE. Send for Bicycle Winner’s Outfit.—It is free. 
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Windsor Custle 


“HERE are many ways 
for different people to 
gain the favor of a 
private audience with 
the Queen of England. 
There are ‘‘drawing- 
rooms” several times 
during the fashionable 
London season, for the 
nobility and the very 
wealthy; there are 
sometimes 
private au- 
diences 
given to 
people con- 
nected with 
her Majesty’s government, and, on extraor- 
dinary occasions, the Queen receives some 
prince or notable from a foreign land. 
When I arrived in London last summer, Il 
wondered whether I was going to get an 
audience in any of these ways, and the 
prospect of my doing so was certainly not 
encouraging. I was not aduke of the realm, 
nor rich, nor fashionable, soit was n't likely 
that | would appear at one of the ‘‘drawing- 
rooms.” Iwas not connected in any way 
with the Queen's government, nor likely 
soon to be, and lastly, though I hailed from 
a foreign land, I could not call myself 
either a prince or a potentate. ‘‘How,then,” 
I thought to myself, ‘‘am I ever to see the 
Queen ?” 

There was no question in my mind that 
I really desired such an audience. I did 
not consider that it might be the means of 
involving me in innumerable troubles, or 
that I would have to comply with some 
rigid rules of etiquette. I simply longed, 
with all the boyish ardor I possessed, to 
talk to, and see, a real, live Queen. Ever 
since my arrival in London, I had haunted 
the plaza in front of Buckingham Palace, 
hoping that her Gracious Majesty would 
kindly come out and promenade before the 
crowd, as queens sometimes do in fairy 
tales, but I waited and watched in vain. 
I would read eagerly in the papers about 
how her Majesty was to drive out some 
morning, and receive the generals of her 
troops, and then I would almost run my 
legs off getting to the palace, only to find, 
upon my arrival, that the Queen had driven 
out the back way, in order to escape the 
crowd of sight-seers. A few such disap- 
pointments as this finally made me believe 
that royalty is a delusion and a snare, that Queen Vie- 
toria is no queen at all, because all the queens I 
had ever read or heard about came out and drove 
through the streets for the amusement of their loyal 
subjects. ‘‘What kind of a queen is this,” I used to 
Say, ‘‘that she fears to show herself?” 

My failure to see her in the streets, however, only 
heightened my desire to see her in the palace. It 
grew and grew upon me, until I scarcely cared about 
anything else in London, and 1 became a most un- 
happy and discontented boy. I was perfectly aware 
that I was not the only person who wanted to see the 
Queen. I knew that there are tens and hundreds who 
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would give a small fortune for the honor of a private 
audience, but that did not make my desire any less. 
I read in the papers, too, how Lady So-and-So had 
been refused an audience, or that the King of Belgi- 
um had called to see her Majesty, and had been sent 
away. “If kings and peeresses are turned away,” 
I thought, ‘‘what chance has a poor American boy ?” 

Finally, seeing that it was of no use to keep wishing 
and wishing, and never accomplishing anything, I 
determined to wait until I met some person influential 
enough to secure an audience for me. That seemed 





“COME NEARER, MY BOY; | CAN’T TALK TO YOU SO FAR AWAY”’ SAID THE QUEEN 


the only possible way, and it was doubtful indeed if I 
would be able to accomplish that, for there are few 
such persons in all England. 

At length I went to Hawarden Castle and inter- 
viewed the Grand Old Man. That visit seemed to be, 
in many ways, a turning-point in my career. The 
great statesman, always kind, and anxious to aid 
struggling youth, took a real interest in my ambi- 
tions, my exploits, and my travels. He talked to me 
as a father, and when, dufing the conversation, I men- 
tioned my insane desire to see the Queen, he said 
that he did not know but what it would be a great 
thing for me. Without further discussion, he called 
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for pen and ink and paper, and I sat by as he wrote a 
letter to the Lord High Chamberlain, telling him of 
my exploits and my travels, and my ambition to see 
the Queen. ‘‘Take this to Windsor Castle,” he said, 
when he had finished, ‘‘and I think the chamberlain 
can arrange an audience for you.” 

When I heard those words, my feelings were inde- 
scribable. I could n't contain myself for joy, and be- 
cause my feelings had to have an outlet of some kind, 
1 started out and ran for nearly an hour in Hawarden 
Park. Then, and then only, could I walk along inthe 
old way. That was surely one of the hap- 
piest days of my life. 

I lost no time in getting back to Lon- 
don, and, when I arrived, I hurried to 
Windsor Castle. I seemed to fear that 
the Queen might escape me, after all, 
and wanted to be sure that she was yet 
in the castle. I asked for the Lord 
Chamberlain when I reached the castle 
gates, and the guards said gruffly that 
he was not there. ‘‘O, but I have a let- 
ter for him,” I cried; ‘‘a letter from Mr. 
Gladstone.” Then the guards allowed 
me to enter, and I was taken into the 
presence of the chamberlain. The grand 
old castle, standing grim and silent as in 
the days of the Edwards, seemed to be- 
long to another world. I was much im- 
pressed with the great stone pillars, the 
massive arches, and ancient halls, and | 
was half frightened when I saw the 
chamberlain. It was all very much like 
a fairy tale, and I was the prince. The 
chamberlain, dressed in a robe of some 
kind, with badges and insignia all over 
the front, was the terrible king, and 1 
had come to bargain for his daughter, 
who, of course, was Queen Victoria. I 
had never seen her Majesty, or I would 
have made her the Dowager Queen in- 
stead. It was a great experience for a 
plain American boy. 

The chamberlain received me with 
great dignity of manner, scarcely allow- 
ing himself to utter a word. He read 
the letter carefully once, and then again. 
Then only did he speak: ‘‘Come again in 
three days from now,” were the words, 
and I bowed myself out of the presence 
of the Fairy King. I was more joyful 
than ever after that. I reasoned that, if 
he did n't expect the Queen to see me, he 
would have told me so at once, and not 
asked me to come again. So the event 
seemed more likely to happen than ever. 
The intervening days were not wholly 
happy. I was joyful at the glorious prospect before me, 
but there were many things to make it a mixed joy. 
How, for instance, was I, who had never seen a queen, 
save in picture books, much less talked to one, to 
carry myself? Should I stoop and kiss the hem of her 
garment, as in the fairy tales, or would I just calmly 
sit down, asthough I were talking to Mrs. Sullivan, 
our next-door neighbor at home? I had read that it 
is proper to kiss her hand, but would I dare do such 
athing? She might take it for rudeness it it were 
not precisely right, and then what would they do to 
me? Would I be thrown into prison, or a dungeot 
dark and deep? Such uncertainties as these haunted 





4 
me day and t vas undoubtedly silly to think 
such things us only sixteen, and imagine 
yourselve rs, in my position at that 
time. 

The tens d finally grew so great that 
I betook 1 Guildhall Library, and read 
for hours ina juette of the Court.” Iread 
when I sh 1 when I should stand, and 
when I s I read about where I should 


stand, an 


tried my be 


ht tospeak much or not. I 
t all,but it seemed impossible 


to remen ractice, and, when the dread 
yet longe near, I simply gave up in 
despair, a not to read another thing 
about it, st to luck. 

I had ne t, as I was told to come in the 
afternoon | about the propriety of wear- 


So I decided to just go in 
as much American as pos- 
sible. | ney nor the knowledge to go 
in proper seemed to me best to go as 
naturally a i not make any attempt to be 
proper. 


I Made llyself as Presentable as Possible 


ing one 


my pla 





Final lay came round. It wasa 
Saturday, a ng day in every way. I was 
up early ndon lodgings, brushing my 
coat, bla nd scrubbing my face. I 
scrubbed and brushed and brushed, 
and then | be sure that I was neat as 
I could | llar department-store suit. 
After al preparation, I grew a little 
nervous to bow correctly, and the 
next half bowing and scraping to an 
imagina! nmy bed. Then, 
not tind particular to do, 

I sat d i thought over 
everyth d to do. I 
planned t nly bow to the 
Queen, a and, for fear it 
might 1 then I would 


bow to w 1 the room, and 





wait for ak. I hoped in 
my soul t peak soon after 
my entra i be frightfully 
embarra there in the mid- 
dle of t long and lank. 
I felt s tand pigeon-toed, 
or do si awkward. But 
it would to enumerate the 
‘might e me miserable 
that n 
About k in the morning, 
I starte though I had been 
told to ¢ s nervous lest I 
might t would be terrible. 
And the train should break 
down uuld get on the 
wrong trz onstantly doing 
in Lond wever, without 
incident ck; and, buying 
some | se for my luncheon, I walked 
through rounds eating it, and imagining 
the Ou vithin the castle. I walked up 
and do paths until almost two o'clock, 
feeling n another world, and then, 
prom] k in the church struck two, I 
enter mberlain’s office. 


The Lord Chambertain’s Welcome 


[ time,” he said, in a deep voice; 
‘her M en pleased to appoint an au- 
diet hirty o'clock. I trust you appre- 
ciate the exceedingly high honor 


‘O leed, Ido, This is the happi- 


est t day of all my life.” 

‘A I do not think her Majesty 
has « sus before in such away. Do 

rt ur thanks to her, for she 
al s 

D will not conduct yourself wholly 
acco! ette of the court, but try and 
be q Do not sit down, unless you 
are a isn't likely you will be, and do 
not n spoken to. Bow low to her 
Ma nition, but do not kiss her 
ha the Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg the room, and to any other ladies 
who 

All t else did the chamberlain say to 
me; a tly at half-past two, he left me, 
and few moments, said, ‘‘ Follow me; 
her Ma eive you now.” 

I cat nember the occurrences of the next 
few mi se who have been through such 
exper lone appreciate my feelings. I 
seemed maze, and I was a mere mechanism, 
with | power to think. I followed the 
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chamberlain through several apartments so handsome 
as to give me the impression of a hall in fairyland, 
and then we stopped in a smaller room, where I was 
told to waita moment. I saw, as in a dream, the 
magnificent tapestries, the paintings, 
and the works of art abounding on every 
side. An elegant rug covered the floor, 
and the ceiling was high, and tapes- 
tried also. During the few moments I 
was left alone in this ante-room, I 
seemed to regain, in some remarkable 
way, my self-composure. I felt cool and 
collected, and when the chamberlain 
beckoned me to advance, I might have 
been on Coney Island, as far as any em- 
barrassment was concerned. 
How the Palace is Furnished 

I passed through the door, and took 
in the whole apartment at a glance, de- 
ciding at once that it was the private 
sitting-room of the Queen. It was not 
large, and not very elegant, though the 
furnishings were the ysichest and most 
complete I had ever seen. There were 
here, as in the other rooms, many paint- 
ings of the finest quality, and among 
them I noticed a large, life-size portrait 
of the dead Prince Consort. Another, 
of the Prince of Wales, hung beside it, and around 
the room were portraits of almost all the members of 
the royal family. The floor was carpeted with a 
great, deep rug, and the tapestries were old, but, to 
my mind, not particularly beautiful. The room was 
not elaborate. There were not the innumerable little 
pieces of bric-4-brac seen in so many mansions, nor 
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the statuettes, or lamps. Indeed, it might almost be 
said to have been severe in its general appearance. 
There seemed to be an air of homely comfort, how- 
ever, that impressed me very much, indeed. There 
were several windows, and the sun was streaming 
through them in a golden flood of beauty. 

But I did not see these things at all, at first. As I 
entered the room, my eyes rested immediately upon a 
short, stout, gray. plain old lady, with a sweet, grand- 
motherly expression, and I knew at once that she was 
the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, and Em- 
press of India, mightiest of earthly sovereigns. I 
hesitated at the door, undecided about how far for- 
ward I should step, but the ever-present chamberlain 
relieved my perplexity by beckoning me forward. 
Her Majesty did not look up from her book, for she 
was reading, until I stood about fifteen feet away. 
Then she slowly raised her head and smiled upon me. 
I never saw a more queenly action than this. She 
accomplished it with such superb grace and dignity 
that anyone would have known that she was a queen. 
Laying her book on the table beside her, she spoke, 
and I awaited her words in breathless silence. 
‘Come nearer, my boy; I can’t talk to you so far 
away. 


In the Presence of Royalty 

I obeyed her with alacrity, and, of course, I came 
near stumbling as I went. ‘This, my boy, is the 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, and this"’ (motioning 
to a lady on her left, seated in a chair,) ‘‘is the Princess 
Victoria of Wales. You should have saluted them 
upon your entrance.” 

‘*I blushed scarlet at the implied rebuke, wonder- 
ing, meanwhile, why the Queen chose to make such a 
remark. I do not think she meant it unkindly, yet it 
was undoubtedly a rebuke. ‘‘I was looking at none 
but you, your Majesty,’ I said; and the Princess Vic- 
toria laughed outright. ‘‘A compliment for you, 
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grandmamma,” she said, and the Queen smiled 
sweetly. ‘Then she spoke again. ‘‘I hear that you 
have come all alone from America, and working your 
way, too. Were you not afraid?” 

‘*No, your Majesty; I was not at all 
afraid. You see,” I said, ‘‘ I am am- 
bitious, and ambition conquers much.” 

‘* That is true, and well spoken,” said 
the Queen; ‘‘and what do you think of 
my kingdom? Tell me truly, for I want 
no idle flattery.” 

“O, it is beautiful, your Majesty; I 
would love to live here.” 

‘*But you would rather live in Amer- 
ica, would n't you?” said the Princess 
Henry, slyly, winking indecorously at 
the Princess Victoria. 

‘* Most certainly,” I replied, ‘for I was 
born there, and it’s my home.” 

‘* Bravo!” said the princess, laughing. 

‘“‘And what are your ambitions and 
your future plans?” asked the Queen. 
‘*You have made a brave start. Do you 
intend to continue your career?” 

‘‘By all means,” I replied; ‘and if 
everyone is as kind and gracious as your 
Majesty, I'm sure that I'll succeed.” 

‘*Thank you. I am much interested in boys and 
young men. I hope to hear of you often in the 
future. Remember that I am your well-wisher and 
friend. If you write a book, do not fail to send me a 
copy. for I'm sure that I will read it with great 
pleasure.” 

‘* Yes, send us one of your books, by all means,” 
said Princess Henry of Battenberg. 

Then, without any further conver- 
sation, the Queen held out her hand, 
and I barely touched it in farewell. 
‘*Good-by,” said the Queen, and she 
again took up her book, seemingly 
happy that she had made me happy. 
I also took the hands of the royal 
princesses, and managed to bow my- 
self out of the apartment without 
falling. 

A Revulsion of Feeling 

Once out, I lost no time in seating 
myself on a chair in the ante-room. 

The strain had been terrible, and | 
felt weak and worn out. I sat there 
for some minutes before leaving the 
castle, gradually regaining my nat- 
ural composure. 

I was impressed with the appear- 
ance of the Queen. She looks but 
little like her pictures, being a more 
attractive woman in every way than 
they represent. Her face wears an 
expression of kindliness and peace 
that would do credit to any Ameri- 
can grandmother, and her hair is al- 
most entirely white. There are yet 
a few hairs of dark gray, but they are fast disap- 
pearing. Her dress was, of course, black. London 
people say she wears the same one always, but that 
is absurd. ‘This one was of black silk, plainly made, 
and trimmed with lace and jet. There was justa 
touch of white at her throat and in the singular cap 
she wears on her head, and the rest of her attire was 
sombre in the extreme. Her face was not very 
much wrinkled for a woman of seventy-nine, and 
she seemed to be very active, though I did not see 
her walk. 


The Princesses in Attendance 

There were no other attendants with her than 
the Princess Henry of Battenberg and the Princess 
Victoria of Wales. The Princess Henry, or Princess 
Beatrice, as she is usually known, is her constant 
companion and favorite child. The Princess Victoria 
does not find such favor with her grandmother, being, 
like her sisters, too much inclined to have good times. 

I had a hard time getting Londoners to believe that 
I had talked with the Queen. They could n't under- 
stand that pluck and perseverance often accomplish 
more than wealth and social position, or that boys 
can sometimes accomplish what many men have failed 
todo. They evidently do not look upon their gracious 
Queen as a woman of heart and soul, but as a being 
of another world, or, like me, they consider her some 
fairy or mythical being. I'm sure it is not her 
Majesty's wish that they think of her thus. But it is 
the lot of kings to live apart, and a terrible lot it 
would be to me. 

Having seen the Queen, however, and having found 
her to be a good, true woman, like our American 
grandmothers, I was content. I have tried to believe 
that the Queen was glad to see me, and that I was 
not a bore. I do not know, however; perhaps she is 
sitting in Windsor Castle as I write, and telling some 
of her friends about ‘that horrid American boy I 
was foolish enough to see.” But I hope she is saying, 
instead, ‘American boys are so interesting; I'm glad 
I saw that one with the bright red hair.” 
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THE CRACK TROOP OF THE SIXTH CAVALRY AT TAMPA, FLORIDA 


E is Major-General Miles; but history makes so 
fast that, before this gets into print, he may 
become a lieutenant-general, according to the 
joint resolution recently presented in Con- 

gress. Lieutenant-General is a title which has been 
conferred upon only six men during our national exist- 
ence. Washington, Scott, Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, 
and Schofield, were the generals thus honored. Of 
these, Grant alone was honored with the still higher 
title of General. The President is, by the Constitu- 
tion, commander-in-chief of the army and navy of 
the United States. Next comes the general, that is, 
captain-general, the commander over all generals, 
with right of supreme command, and the lieutenant- 
general, who, by deputed authority of the President, 
is the vice-commander-in-chief. 

The proposition is to make General Miles a lieuten- 
ant-general, which, in this war, would give him at once 
command, under the President, of the entire army. 
Both political part-es approve this, and General Miles 
favors it. The friction arises from two causes: one, a 
consideration of by-gone times, that Miles, at Fortress 
Monroe, did not treat Jefferson Davis with ‘‘distin- 
guished consideration ;" the other, presented by ex- 
Secretary Lamont, that 
he never commanded an 
army in a general en- 
gagement. But Gen- 
eral Miles has had a re- 
markable military ca- 
reer. 

He was not quite 
twenty-two when Fort 
Sumter was fired upon, 
and was, at the time, 
employed in a store 
near Boston. He spent 
his money in organi- 
zing a company, of 
which he was elected 
captain, but was com- 
missioned only as a lieu- 
tenant, on account of 
his age. But he rapidly 
rose to be captain, 
colonel, brigadier-gen- 
eral, and major-gener- 
al. General Hancock 
quickly discovered his 
abilities. He was in 
charge of that com- 
mander’s line at Chan- 
cellorsville, and held 
his own successfully 
against every attack by 
Lee's veterans. The 
second day, he was seri- 
ously wounded, and 
General Hancock, in a 
letter to Washington 
urging his promotion, 
said: “If Colonel 
Miles lives, he will be 
one of the most distin- 
guished of our officers. 

In February, 1865, this young man of twenty-six 
commanded the Second Army Corps. Never before 
had an American officer, at that age, had charge of so 
large a body of soldiers. When Lee surrendered at 
Appomattox, he had command of the First Division 
of the Second Army Corps. 

General Miles is best known as an Indian-fighter. 
His six years of work among the Indians covered a 
belt of country from the Rio Grande to Canada, and 
four hundred miles wide. In 1874, powerful Indian 
tribes roamed over this land. But Miles and his com- 
panions-in-arms, officers and soldiers, guarded the 
newly constructed railroads, and the towns which 
arose on the plains, until civilization prevailed. In 
1876, he fought at Staked Plains, defeating the Chey- 
ennes, Kiowas, and Comanches. He subjugated the 
Sioux, and drove Sitting Bull,Crazy Horse, and other 
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Canada line. In 
September, he con- 
quered the Nez 
Percés, with Chief 
Joseph; in 1878, 
the Bannocks. 
For five years,-— 
(1880 — 1885), — he 
commanded the 
Columbia Depart- 
ment; in 1885, he 
was transferred to 
the Arizona De- 
partment, and sub- 
dued the Apaches 
under Geronimo 
and Natchez. He 
was made a major- 
general, United 
States Army, April 
5, 1890; in 1891, he 
closed the war 
with the Sioux. 

General Miles 
carries the honor- 
able scars of four 
serious bullet-wounds. His wife was a Sher- 
man,daughter of Judge Sherman, and niece 
of ex-Secretary Sherman and of General 
William Tecumseh Sherman. She is a ‘‘com- 
rade” as well as a home-companion, and has 
gone with him to inspect fortifications and 
visit our Southern camp. 

General Miles has been energetically pre- 
paring for war, especially by putting our 
coast-defenses into a condition of strength. 


“e 
Che Gar Outlook 


HE outlook before the American peo- 
ple is magnificent and expanding. 
America,—after long delay and un- 
willingness,—entered into the war 

for humanity's sake. ‘The whole world has 
been impressed. ‘You have done for 
Cuba,” said a great Englishman, ‘* what 
we ought to have done for Armenia.” 

The victory of Dewey in Manila Bay, and 
the heroic deed of Hobson at Santiago 
Harbor have 
exalted American artil- 
lery and naval skill and 
valor to the highest 
estimation. The whole 
world has increased its 
respect for this quiet na- 
tion, which loves peace. 
It is the same nation 
whose soldiers, at the 
close of the Civil War, 
were, in a month, back 
on their farms plowing 
and hoeing. 

A discerning outlook 
most regards not the 
individual movements 
which are occurring, 
but the widening Provi- 
dential course of affairs. 
There has been thrust 
upon us, if not territo- 
rial aggrandizement, at 
least territorial prob- 
lems. We did not 
dream of the Philip- 
pines, but they are prac- 
tically ours; and per- 
haps the Carolines and 
the Ladrones will be, 
before this gets into 
type. Hawaii will prob- 
ably celebrate Fourth 
of July with our flag 
waving over Honolulu. 

The military codpera- 
tion of Dewey and 
Aguinaldo seems to 
make it impossible ever 
to relinquish the Philip- 

ines toSpain. So fast 
are we moving, that some old y European journals 
gravely discuss whether we can allowed to keep 
them; but the best statesmanship advises us to do so. 
The Britis: business men have a notable utterance 
on that matter. General Merritt will commence a 
new régime in the far-off isles before July is over. 

The army is coming to the front. Hitherto, the 
navy has borne the brunt. Santiago de Cuba and its 
land-locked fleet will probably be ours by the time 
this is read. A battle or two may have taken place, 
with some show of Spanish valor. Porto Rico should 
be ours by Independence Day. 

Possibly, the reconcentrados may be met and suc- 
cored by that time. 

Everything, thus far, on our side, has been in the 
expansive direction,—victories, heroisms, more perfect 
organizations, wider fields of operation by land and sea. 





“Now “rs, Stand on Either Dand ?” 


Hobson’s Choice was Well Taken—His Plans Carefully 
Laid—His Triumph was Complete . 


Mother Earth, are thy heroes dead ? 
Do they thrill the soul of the years no more 
EpNA DEAN PrRocTor. 


Eight against the fleet and forts, 
x brook against a sea ! 
But Santiago’s door is shut, 
And Hobson turned the key ! 
EDWARD F. Burns. 

BOUT 350 B. C., according to a Roman apo- 
logue, the haruspices deciared that an earth- 
quake chasm in the Forum could be filled 
only by casting into it that which upheld the 
greatness of Rome. Forth from the bewil- 
dered throng rode Marcus Curtius, clad in complete 
armor, and said that a brave soldier was one of the 
indispensable pillars of the glory of his native land. 

“O Rome! O country best beloved ! 


Thou land in which I first drew breath! 
l render back the life thou gav’st, to rescue thee from 
death! 
Then, spurring on his gallant steed, a last and brief fare 
well he said, 
And leapt within the gaping gulf, which closed above his 
hcad.” 


His story has 
come downthrough 
the ages with those 
of Horatius, Leoni- 
das, and Winkel- 
ried; of Francis 
Drake in the ‘‘Re- 
venge,” of Lannes 
at Lodi, of Mac- 
donald at Wag- 
ram, of Dessaix at 
Marengo, of the 
drummer-boy of 
Ratisbon, of Casa- 
bianca at the Nile, 
of the Light Bri- 
gade at Balaklava, 
of Findlater, Piper 
of Dargai; of De- 
catur burning the 
‘*Philadelphia,” of 
Somers exploding 
the ‘‘Intrepid,” of 
Perry at Lake 
Erie, of Farragut 
at Mobile Bay, of 
Cushing destroy- 
and last, but far from least, 
of Dewey at Manila. But peer of them all in cool, 
steady courage, and in that level-headed calcu- 
lation which weighs every chance, and seeks to profit 
by the most careful forethought, the while that he was 
willing to risk everything, stands Richmond Pearson 
Hobson, who, on June 3, 1898, with seven volunteer 
companions, ran the steam collier ‘‘Merrimac” some 
two miles up the tortuous entrance to Santiago Har- 
bor, Cuba, and deliberately exploded torpedoes under 
her bows, sinking her directly across the channel, and 
almost completely blocking it. All this while the guns 
from the Spanish batteries had been hurling shot and 
shell at the ‘*Merrimac,” but Hobson had so chosen 
her course that few of the guns could be depressed 
enough to hit her, and the others fired over her. The 
Americans had, of course, taken every possible pre- 
caution to escape injury by theexplosion, Not aman 
was hurt, and in their own boat they rowed to the 
Spanish man-of-war, ‘‘Cristobal Colon,” and surren- 
dered to Admiral Cervera, of the enemy's fleet. 

This vessel was near enough to riddle the collier 
with shot and shell; but, when her officers saw and 
appreciated the brave deed of the Americans, they 
withheld their fire, and the admiral personally wel- 
comed Hobson and his men, and asked what he could 
do for them. The American replied that dry clothes 
and permission to return to the American fleet at the 
earliest moment consonant with the rules of war 
would meet all their requirements. 

Thus triumphed Hobson, a man of twenty-eight, 
and his seven comrades. With such men, America 
has no occasion to fear aught save the hurricane, 
where’er the billows surge. And such men we have 
in plenty. Indeed, when he called for volunteers, 
thousands begged for the privilege of accompanying 
him, and strong men wept when their offers were de- 
clined. 

‘I consider the American navy, ship for ship, gun 
for gun, and man for man, unequaled by any other 
navy in the world,” says ex-President Harrison. ‘The 
courage and daring of our men, the fersonne/ of the 
officers of our ships, the gunnery, the nerve and spirit 
manifested in all that has been done, offer to the 
world the spectacle of a navy for which thereis no 
superior.” 

“The act of Lieutenant Hobson,” he adds, ‘‘has few 
if any equals in the history of the world. At Manila, 
the act of Commodore Dewey was brave, but he en- 
tered a hostile harbor able to give shot for shot, to 
beat down his assailants, to triumph by fore of arms.” 


RICHMOND PEARSON HOBSON 


ing the ‘‘Albemarle,” 


‘Their armor rings on a fairer field 
Than Greek or Trojan ever trod; 

For Freedom's sword is the blade they wield, 
And the light above them, the smile of God.” 
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The Naval Reserve Idea 


“It was Suggested by N. S. Cohen, in 1887, and is Now 


atriotic Success 
7T BOUT wo, a young editor on a 
a New paper,— N. S. Cohen,— 
beca sted various schemes 
for the in American navy. He had 


ilitary and naval events, 
and the sage 
counsel 
given by Ex- 
Governor 
Tilden, at 
the time the 
latter was a 
candidate 
for Presi- 
dent,—and 
reiterated by 
different 
candidates 
afterwards, 
—that our 
navy and 
our coast 
defenses 
should be 
brought to 
the highest 
point of, effi- 
ciency in or- 
der to secure 
our standing 
and influ- 
ence as ana- 
tion, had 
made a deep 
impression 
upon the 
young jour- 
alist \ pen appeared in the Sun- 
day ed th which he was connected, 
n which in for the formation of a 
the name or title being 
rollment of merchant 
ships f \t that time, the govern- 
ment ha to New York, with in- 
structio1 vailable ships for auxili- 
al however, that while it 
would be ps, it would be still better 
I d as our naval forces 
vere then ¢ t would have been almost 
poss to man any of the auxili- 
aries, eve iced in commission. 
Secreta vas then at the head of the 
tly interested in the plan 
at had ll was prepared under 
lis inst ed by Senator Whitt- 
horne, ] al Naval Reserve; butit 
was defea on of a clause allowing the 
irchas« hips, which gave it the 
charact |. While the scheme was 
thus dela the State of Massachusetts 
adopted t ed a State Naval Bri- 
ade N me interested, and, after a 
ne, the serve Battalion of the State 
New \ ed, being subsequently 
1 second battalion was 
rganized Chus, step by step, the 
lovemt ness and in popularity. It 
" by many influential 
men, an ¢ Erben, now one of the most 
enthusia the Naval Reserve. He 
said V udes in the navy (re- 
ferring t ant a lot of fishermen 


been a wat 





th the progress of the 
movem g originator, who soon saw 
his pet stantial dimensions. His 
first idea rganization, to be known 
as the ‘‘S il Naval Militia.” It was 
propost erve of sea-faring men, 
who we American ships, and in 
cons " ership in the reserve, they 
rtain taxes. The second 
National Naval Militia, 
f yachtsmen, yacht sail- 











yi f ilong shore. 

Ever ir with the great and grow- 
ing orga the Naval Reserve, a fine 
body of four thousand members 
in its ra gives promise of being 
one of t ms of the general govern- 
ment fo The New York Naval 
Battal any of the best citizens of 
the t tative bankers, merchants, 
electricia of various professions. In 
one div ilion, fully fifty per cent. of 
the men graduates. When the call 
to duty L declaration of hostilities 
against S reserve of the First Battal- 
ion of N the first to enter the ser- 
vice of t and its members have been 
at sea ev are manning the monitors 
‘Jason the cruiser ‘‘Yankee,” and 
several n now employed as auxiliary 
cruisers. Q they were ordered from the 
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outward patrol of New York Harbor to join Admiral 
Sampson's fleet in Cuban waters, and they fought like 
heroes at the bombardment of Santiago. 

Two naval reserve organizations exist in New Jer- 
sey. ‘The Massachusetts Reserve is manning the 
‘Prairie’ and several auxiliary cruisers. Maryland 
mans the ‘‘Dixie."”” Chicago has sent its reserves to 
reinforce Sampson, and they are now serving on our 
ironclads, while others are acting as signal-men,coast- 
guards, and harbor patrols. There are between six 
and eight thousand men in the United States Reserve. 


ae 
from the Plow to Digh Donors 


Wesley Merritt, Farmer’s Boy, Printer, Lawyer, and Sol- 
dier, now Governor of the Philippines 


NEW and extraordinary field of service and 
honor is about to open to a man already 
crowned with fame. ‘‘ Unto him that hath 
shall be given.”” It is not only a new field to 

him, but also to the United States; for we propose to 
occupy, temporarily, at least, and perhaps for a cen- 
tury, or for all time, a group of fourteen hundred 
islands, with a population of ten millions of people. 
And General Merritt, appointed to this position, is not 
only honored, but also has duties before him which 
will display all the qualities of greatness he has shown, 
and will, no doubt, disclose others. ‘‘Responsibility 
educates men,” said General Banks. He has not only 
to fight, but, by wisdom, to pacify, organize, and rule 
these people, for their own good and the honor of the 
United States. 

Wesley Merritt was born in New York City, in 1836; 
was graduated at West Point, April 5, 1862; took part 
in Stoneman’s raid about Richmond, and had com- 
mand of a cavalry brigade; he was brevetted major 
for valor at Gettysburg; he received successive bre- 
vets for bravery at Yellow Tavern, Hawes’s Shop, and 
Winchester; and for courage at Five Forks, he was 
brevetted brigadier and major-general in the regular 
army; and, April 1, he was commissioned major-gen- 
eral. He did good service on the frontier till 1882, 
when he was put in charge of West Point. He after- 
wards served again at Fort Leavenworth. 

The New York ‘‘Herald” and the ‘Army and Navy 


By permission Frank Leslie's Magazine 
GENERAL WESLEY MERRITT 


COMMANDER OF OUR ARMY IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Journal” add interesting facts: ‘‘Merritt won fame 
and honor as Sheridan’s chief officer in the great bat- 
tles of the Civil War. He was an unrelenting warrior, 
once fighting nine battles in ten consecutive days. His 
private life has been little known to the public. 

‘His father, John Willis Merritt, was a New York 
lawyer. When Wesley was four years old, his father, 
having a large and increasing family, abandoned law 
for agriculture, and bought a farm at ‘‘Looking-Glass 
Prairie,’ near Belleville, Illinois, not far from St. 
Louis. He attended a school of Christian Brothers at 
Belleville. For three years he worked on the farm 
with his brothers, raising corn and pork? 

‘Young Merritt often drove the farm team seven- 
teen miles to town, getting fifteen cents a bushel for 
his corn. There was little money in circulation, and 
paste-board checks were used instead. At sixteen,Gov- 
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ernor Bissell secured him a cadetship at West Point. 

‘‘Up to that time,” said Merritt, ‘I had no idea of 
ever becoming a soldier. My ambition was to be a 
good lawyer and politician, and enter public life. I 
believed that my for¢e lay in discussion and public 
speaking. However, when my father pointed out the 
great advantages of a West Point education, a careful 
consideration of the subject convinced me of its wis- 
dom. Iaccepted his views and went to West Point. 
The course of study was for five years. I got along 
very well. I did not stand high in my class except in 
English, and was rather slow in mathematics. I think 
I was in the only class ever graduated from that 
institution which took a course occupying tull five 
years. 

General Merritt is said to be about to marry a fair 
young woman who appreciates his character and valor. 


oo 
Roosevelt and Dis Cowboys 


——s — “We are quite willing 

2 to serve under 
Mr. Roosevelt,” 
said Mr. Burch to 
a “World” re- 
porter. ‘He is 
the right man, 
and will under- 
stand us, and 
won't want us to 
puton frills. We'll 
go in a bunch 
when we are 
wanted, but we 
ain't going to de- 
sert the Colonel 
until we have to. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT How about dis- 

cipline? O, you 
need n't worry about that. The boys are, used to fol- 
lowing a leader. When they are sure of their man, 
you can count on them to the finish.” 

Mr. Burch was asked how he would fight. ‘Well, 
I'll show you how we'll fight. Here, boys, bunch your 
ponies and make a swoop down on the enemy.” 

The ‘‘boys” had on their regulation cowboy dress. 
Sombreros were pulled down low over their foreheads, 

six-shooters buckled on, and, with rifles poised 
in one hand, the little band of sharpshooters was 
ready for the fray. A wild yell came from the 
‘*King,” and the ponies leaped forward. On they 
came at lightning speed, their little hoofs scarce 
touching the ground. Neck to neck were the 
horses as they flew onward. Crack! crack! went 
the rifles, each volley accompanied by blood- 
curdling yells which would have shamed the 
Comanches. 

“Steady, boys!" cried Burch above the din. 
‘‘Look at the devils on the left. Cover your- 
selves.” As an imaginary enemy advanced from 
another direction, quick as a flash the ponies 
were bunched in a solid phalanx. Down from 
the saddle slipped each man until he was hidden 
from view, clinging by one leg thrown over the 
horse. Only the top of the head was visible. 
The ponies stood motionless as the riders, rest- 
ing the rifles on the saddles, sent a leaden hail 
into the advancing force. 

Nearer came the enemy. ‘‘Pull your guns, boys, 
and get the drop on them!” cried Burch. Lower 
stil) swung the men until their bodies were flat 
against the horses’ bodies. Cautiously peeking 
under the horses’ necks, their ugly six-shooters 
got the most emphatic ‘‘drop” on the enemy. 
Then came another vigorous charge down the 
battle-field, the men hanging low in their saddles 
so that horse and man were one. And still the 
rifles sang out a ceaseless challenge. 

Out from the saddle swung the boys. Ata 
word, or a touch, the ponies lay flat and motion- 
less on the ground. Behind them were the riders. 
Horse, ground and man seemed one color. Only 
the slender, black muzzle pointing in defiance 
could be distinguished. With a snappy, angry 
bark, the riders picked off the enemy as they 
came up to the motionless troop. 

‘‘Roosevelt’s rough riders will create havoc in 
the Spanish ranks,” said Buffalo Bill. ‘‘They are 
a husky lot, and for powers of endurance their 
equal is not to be found. Endowed with rugged 
strength, inured to all the hardships of life on 

the plains, impervious to climatic changes, and last, 
but not least, complete masters of horsemanship, the 
cowboys will make a body of cavalry that will be the 
pride of the army.” 

Theodore Roosevelt and his band of cowboys form 
the most picturesque regiment which will go forth to 
fight the Spaniards. The men are utterly devoted tothe 
leader, who, when chance of active service offered, 
resigned his lucrative government position to accept a 
commission in their regiment. The bulk of the regi- 
ment is made up of the men from the plains, from 
Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma and the Indian Ter- 
ritory,—cowboys and miners, bred to the use of the 
horse and rifle, and to roughing it on the open prairie. 
Some of these have served in the National Guard in 
their several states. These form the strong back- 
bone of the corps. 
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ey Hi Blind Merchant=prince 


Charles Broadway Rouss, His Struggles and Triumphs—Sightless, Yet Conducting 
Vast and Far-reaching Enterprises 


ses ss 


Harte Le Moyne 


HARLES B. ROUSS is known the 
country over, known for the marvel- 
ous success which has attended his 
career as a New York merchant, and 
known as well for the great benefac- 
tions he has bestowed broadcast dur- 
ing his remarkable life. His career 
has been one of the wonders of New 
York. ‘The other great merchants, 
his rivals, say they cannot see how 
he has managed to build up sucha 

business out of nothing, or how he has managed to 
accumulate the great fortune which he has put to 
such good use. They look upon his career as almost 
a miracle. But Mr. Rouss himself does not see any 
element of the wonderful in what he has accom- 
plished. To him, his success means simply hard, 
earnest endeavor, strict conformity to the rules of 
business which he laid down for himself, self-denial, 
long hours in the store, and a life that 
has been as regular as clock-work for 
many, many years. His fortune he at- 
tributes to those qualities which, he says, 
are essential to the success of any man in 
business, and he holds that any man can 
acquire them if he will. 

I called upon Mr. Rouss at the great 
Broadway store which he has erected, 
and sought an interview with him. I 
looked about me in wonder and admira- 
tion at the almost innumerable counters 
covered with every conceivable article 
of merchandise, and wondered if all this 
was really owned by the man who, a lit- 
tle over thirty years ago, was walking 
the streets of New York without a cent 
in his pocket. Seated at a small table in 
the center of the great room, freely acces- 
sible to anyone who desired to speak with 
him, and mght in the midst of his nu- 
merous clerks, was the blind merchant. 


The Great Merchant in his Store 
Presented by his manager, I walked 
up to the little tablé?, Mr. Rouss took my 


hand and greeted very pleasantly, 
after I had described »pearance to 
him, so that he might get idea of what 


kind of a person lam. I told him of my 
errand, that I had come to get from his 
own lips the story of his marvelous ca- 
reer. Then he began, and told me his 
wonderful story. 

He spoke first of his life in Virginia. 
He is the son of a farmer, a man of lit- 
tle wealth, but great character, and of 
high attainments intellectually. He was 
reared on the farm, and remained there 
helping his father up to the age of fifteen, 
when he determined to start out for him- 
self. He had previously attended an 
academy in Winchester, twelve miles 
distant from the farm, and had been con- 
stantly at the head of his class during 
every term. But he was not satisfied 
with mere knowledge, and, being ambi- 
tious for a career in business, he decided 
that the sooner he began it the better. . 
So, at the age of fifteen, he went to Winchester and 
secured employment in one of the leading general 
stores of the place, which was then a city of only five 
thousand inhabitants. He began work at a dollar q 
week, and had his salary increased gradually until, 
at the age of eighteen, he had saved five hundred 
dollars from his three years’ wages, when he rented a 
store and went into business for himself. At the end 
of six years, he was occupying the largest store in the 
city, and had accumulated sixty thousand dollars as 
the result of his work. : 


War Wasted his Fortune 

Then came the terrible war, and he went to the 
front. His large fortune was entirely swallowed up 
in gifts to the army and the ‘ Lost Cause,” as the 
Confederacy was called. Busitiess had been greatly 
paralyzed throughout Virginia by the war, and he 
Saw no opening for him in Winchester any longer, so 
he worked for several months upon his father’s farm. 

After the first harvest of 1865 had been gathered. 
he announced to the family that farm life was too 
slow and unsatisfactory for him, and he was deter- 
mined to go to New York, and become, if possible, a 
second A. T. Stewart. 

His parents listened very doubtfully to this project, 
and did not conceal their belief that it was a wild 
idea, but, though Charles was an obedient son, and 
listened with all respect to his parents’ arguments, he 
felt that he had in him the elements of success, and 
he determined to do in New York as he had done in 
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Winchester. He held 
& that the immutable ele- 
ments of success are 
the same in any locali- 
ty, and that it is only 
the opportunities that 
are changed. 

So, with his railroad 
ticket to New York, and 
just one dollar and eighty cents besides, he started 
out, after a stop-over in Baltimore, where he tried in 
vain to get credit, and arrived in the great metropolis 
with but a very few cents in his pocket. Indeed, he was 
eleven thousand dollars in debt. 


How he Got his Great Start 

Upon his arrival, he sought in vain for credit 
whereby he could establish business for himself, but 
everywhere he was refused. He walked the streets 
day and night, eating at free-lunch counters, and 
sleeping at police stations. Finally, he met an old 
friend, who gave him a chance toearn some money. 
He was told that, if he would sell a certain stock 
of goods, he would be given a permanent place. He 
sold the goods, and realized a handsome profit on the 
deal. In afew months, he had earned six thousand 
dollars, and from that time on he mounted upward, 
little by little, until finally his credit was unlimited. 
At the height of his success came the great financial 
panic of 1875, and he was again made penniless in a 
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day, and he found himself fifty thousand dollars in 
debt. 

It seems scarcely credible that a man who had 
failed to such an extent, and who had encountered 
such terrible difficulties, would have the pluck to 
again start anew. But Mr. Rouss was not dis- 
couraged. He opened a comparatively small store in 
Williamsburg at a rent of fifty cents a day, and ina 
few days his small stock was sold out. Then he 
moved into larger quarters, and at the end of three 
months he had moved six times. He was following 
his old custom, buying for cash, and was underselling 
everybody. Customers who had obtained bargains 
from him before, flocked to him, and in a very short 
time he again had a bank account. Then began the 
steady upward course which has placed his name 
among the greatest business names of the country. 


Cardinal Rules for Business Success 

Everyone knows that he now occupies one of the fin- 
est buildings on Broadway in New York,and is doing a 
business that is marvelous in its extent. Mr. Rouss 
has given me a few of the rules which have guided 
his career, and, after reading them, who can fail to 
see why he has succeeded? The following rules for a 
successful life could well be carried in the pocket of 
every young man and woman in America:— 


Keep good company or none. Never be idle. If your 
hands cannot be fully employed, attend to the cultivation 
of your mind. Always speak the truth. Make few prom- 
ises. Live up to your engagements. Keep your own 
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secrets, if you have any. When you speak toa person, 
look him in the face. Good company and good conversa- 
tion are the very sinews of virtue. Good character is 
above all things else. Your character cannot be essen- 
tially injured, except by your.own acts. If anyone speaks 
evil of you, let your life be so that none will believe him 
Drink no kind of intoxicating liquors. Ever live (mis- 
fortune excepted,) within your income. When you retire, 
think over what you have been doing during the 
day. Never play at a game of chance. Avoid tempta- 
tion, through fear that you may not withstand it. Earn 
money before you spend it. Never run into debt unless 
you see a way out of itagain. Never borrow if you can 
possibly avoid it. Do not marry until you are able to sup- 
port a wife. Never speak evil of anyone. Be just before 
you are generous. Keep yourself innocent, if you would 
be happy. Save when you are young, to spend when you 
are old. Read over the above maxims at least once a 
week. 

He is invariably down at six o'clock in the morning, 
and never leaves until half past seven in the evening 
Every one of the thousand or more letters received 
daily at the store is read to him, and he dictates the 
answers. Each evening, the heads of twenty-eight 
departments come to him to report what they have 
done during the day, and everything throughout the 
store is really under his supervision. His business is 
conducted in the simplest way possible, and he does 
not believe in elaborate arrangements of any kind. 

Charles B. Rouss has had to encounter difficulties 
greater than those that come in most of our paths, 
and yet here he is, a multi-millionaire, and still but 
little over sixty years old. His success 
has come to him quickly, too, though 
it has been simply the result of hard 
work and not mere luck, if there be 
such a thing as luck. 

Guide-Boards to Prosperity 

Twenty years ago, he was bank- 
rupt and fifty thousand dollars in debt, 
but out of the ruins of that fortune he 
has builded another even greater. 
It has taken hard work, and lots of it. 
He has been ever on the watch, but 
always relying on the principles with 
which he started out. His axioms for 
business are invincible. Here are some 
that he laid down for me: 

The dignity of labor is the greatest of 
all dignities; the genius of work, the 
greatest of all geniuses. 

Industry, integrity, economy and 
promptness are cardinal requisites to cer- 
tain and honorable success. 

Merit is the trade-mark of success: 
quality the true test of value. 

Not in time, place or circumstances, 
but in ¢he man lies success; and the larger 
the field, the greater the results. 

Credit and partnerships are the scourge 
of commercial history, and the ban of 
commercial experience. 

Beware of the gifts of the Greeks; they 
allure that they may destroy; credit is 
tempting, but ruin surely follows in its 
path. 

Burn the ledger and learn to say NO; 
this is the best for both buyer and seller. 

Learn when to buy, how to buy, and 
where to buy. 

Buy for cash and sell for cash. 

If you buy bargains, sell bargains. 

Quick sales and small profits make 
more sales and greater results. 

Large profits and few sales mean, in 
time, no sales and no profits. 

Bargain purchases without bargain 
sales is an ambition which overleaps itself, 
and is as unwise as it is unprofitable. 

Long credits with large profits tempt 
both buyer and seller, but they awaken 
the siren-song which is ever chanting the 
funeral dirges of disappointed victims, 
both buyer and seller being chief mourn- 
ers, and the sheriff the undertaker. 

Charles B. Rouss has practiced what he preaches. 
His great Broadway store has become the purchasing 
center of hundreds and thousands of men through- 
out the country who believe in buying and selling for 
cash, and who have learned that it is one secret of 
his remarkable success. 

Always Interested in Young Men 

Many are the boys who owe their start in life to his 
kindly guidance and aid, and many of those he has 
helped to begin right own their own stores to-day. 

Any sketch of this remarkable man would be in- 
complete without reference to the philanthropic 
feature of his personality. Not a day passes that the 
needy, far and near, do not receive aid known only 
to him and his Maker. His public benefactions have 
been numerous and generous in the extreme. 

It is asad thing that this man who has been so 
much and has done so much must himself suffer a 
loss that seems to be irreparable. A few years ago, 
his sight began to fail him, and he grew gradually 
worse and worse until now he can see absolutely 
nothing. It is aterrible affliction to a man who is so 
active and so necessary to the world. Specialists 
without number have been consulted without avail; 
not one of them has been able to help him in the 
least. He receives daily suggestions from all over 
the world, for it is well known that whoever succeeds 
in helping him will receive a princely fortune as a re- 
ward. He feels his loss keenly. ‘‘Of what avail is my 
wealth,” he said to me, ‘‘ when I cannot see?” 
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Influences of College Life 


SUCCESS 


because we were born 
too soon to train our 
hands and our eyes as 


Alice Freeman Palmer discusses the new Attitude of the Student toward the World our minds are trained. 


We went to school, 


In an Interview with Our Special Correspondent many of us, through 


SALLIE Joy WHITE 


is the college doing for girls?” 
iestioner sat in the library of 
Alice Freeman Palmer's home in 
ridge, looking out upon the green 
college grounds, through the 
1 of old elms to the college build- 
yond. 
ny woman in America is fitted to 
that query, it is Mrs. Palmer; 
rself, an ex-college-president, a 





a college gt 


trustee of largest women’s colleges in 
America, the planned the woman's course in 
Chicago | l an important member of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education, she certainly 
can speak thority on all educational topics. 
Still a young an, she has achieved a splendid 
record, and putation which is international. 
Alice | a the daughter of a physician, was 
born in S« New York, where she remained un- 
til she wa I She was a bright, active child, 
happy at giving, even then, evidence of her 
future Her doctor father kept a sharp 
lookout f girl, taking good care that her 


brain did 


ivantage of her body and over- 





come it, a er wise mother carried out all the 
father's a between the two, she came up to 
young wv with a well balanced mind and 
healthf 1 a fund of common-sense ideas 


regarding ive stood her in good stead. 

At sixt vas ready for college, and she 
entered M . University, becoming a freshman 
there befor seventeen. 


“aking Rapid Progress 


She ed 1876, taking the degree of 
B. A. bef S twenty. 

She al é gree of A. M., in 1877,at Michigan 
Univer 

In 187 s elected professor of history in 
Welles vith which institution she has ever 
since be lentified. 

In 188 elected vice-president of the col- 
lege, t lent during the year’s vacation of 
Miss H é president. 

At the year, she was made president. 
It wa rs from the time when she entered 
Michiga ty, a girl of sixteen, that she found 
herself at ead of a most promising college. 

Und ne, the palmy days of Wellesley be- 
gan. ‘I rd was raised at once. And the girls 
no long at going to college; they studied. 
The yea she stood at the head saw a won- 
derful g It was not long before the college 
took rank versity. 

In J 883, Michigan University conferred 
upon | ree of Ph. D., and, in 1887, Columbia 
Colleg self by giving her the degree, Litt. D. 

Eat 3, she resigned the presidency of 
Well e the wife of Professor George H. 
Paim« H ird University, but she was at once 
elected rd of trustees of the college, which 
office s i ever since. 

In 188 vas appointed to fill a vacancy in the 
State Boa Education, and her work on the board 
has bee ind valuable. 

rhe \ of her having been so long at the 
head of a la jllege made her acquainted with the 
needs eparatory schools. She understood what 
shoul to improve them, and, under her care, 
mucl : rk has been accomplished. 

A Momentous Question 

Shi king thoughtfully in the fire that was 
but earth, for May's chill made a fire a 

a reply to the question,— 

‘W ollege doing for girls?” 


And, perhaps, not the least im- 
porte hievements is that through its influ- 
ence A girls themselves are becoming aware 
that t the stimulus, the discipline, the knowl- 
edg t tsof the college in addition to those of 
t ey are to prepare themselves for the 

lives. It is worth a great deal to 

e really needs.” 

S ¢ we take a broader view, what is it do- 
nunity,—the community which has the 

men as a factor?” 
almost the same general reply,— 
the two or three most important 
ng the last quarter of the century, 
Ov t important in their influence upon the 
ang r social life, perhaps the very first is the 
angé lof education,and especially of the educa- 
I r daughters. Our sciences have changed, 
and ethods of teaching them have changed. 
Out n languages is changed. The kinder- 


garten has come across the sea to us, and lives among 
us, and we, the women of to-day,—you and I, for in- 
stance,—shall go down to our graves poorer women, 


lovely country lanes 

when we were little 

girls, but no teacher 
asked us the names of the birds that were singing in 
the trees overhead, of the rocks or the flowers under our 
feet. We found the length of the rivers and the 
heights of the mountains, and called it science.” 


Not All Girls Are Fitted for College 


‘Should all girls have a college career?” 

‘‘No more than all boys,—yet they should go in 
greater numbers than at present. ‘They have failed 
to go because they, their parents, and their teachers 
do not see clearly the personal benefits distinct from 
the commercial value of a college training. It is un- 
doubtedly true that many girls are totally unfitted 
for a valuable college course. The college cannot be, 
should not try to be, a substitute for the hospital, 
reformatory, or kindergarten. ‘To do its best work, it 
should be organized for the strong, self-controlled, and 
courageous spirits, not for the dull, the idle, or those 
who are already forming their characters according 
to the theory that life is for amusement.” 

‘Yet, in your experience, you doubtless have met 
such girls within college walls?” 

“Yes, afew; and I must say, in justice to these 
girls, that, in spite of drawbacks of temperament 
and of earlier influences, they have, in their college 
life, obtained large benefit and invigoration, new 
ideals, and unselfish purposes 
from their four years’ com- 
panionship with teachers and 
comrades of a higher physical, 
mental,and moral stature than 
their own. I have seen girls 
change so much in college that 
I have wondered if their friends 
at home would know them; the 
voice, the carriage, the uncon 
scious manner telling a story of 
new tastes and habits and in- 
terests that had wrought out, 
in truth, a new nature. Yet she 
does not get all that the other 
girl, with high purpose and 
definite aim, receives. For it 
is the young life, which is open 
and prepared to receive, which 
feels the gracious and uplift- 
ing influences of college days 
in their fullness.” 

‘*What do you consider the 
best gift which a college be- 
stows upon an earnest stu- 
dent?” a! 

‘‘Of course, it is understood 
that a college is preéminently 
a place of education. That is 
the ground of its being. We go to college to learn, 
assuming that knowledge is sweet and powerful, and 
that a good education emancipates the mind and 
makes us citizens of the world. But there are some 
collateral advantages. 

‘Since you have chosen to come to college, you 
must, perforce, accept college ways. The first of 
these collateral advantages is happiness. Of course, 
no idle person can possibly be happy, even for a day; 
nor she who makes a business of trying to amuse 
herself. For full happiness, though its springs are 
within, we want health and friends, and work, and 
objects of aspiration. ‘We live by aspiration, hope, 
and love,’ says Wordsworth. The college abounds in 
all these. An exhilarating atmosphere pervades the 
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lace. 

“Yet a girl should not go to college merely to ob- 
tain four happy years, but to make a second gain 
which is often overlooked, and is little understood 
even when perceived. I meana gain in health. The 
old notions that low vitality is a matter of course with 
women, that to be delicate is a mark of superior re- 
finement, that sickness is a dispensation of Provi- 
dence, meet no acceptance in the pian of the new 
education, and find no sympathy at college. With the 
spreading scientific conviction that health is a matter 
largely under each person's control, that even in- 
herited tendencies to disease need not be allowed to 
run their riotous course unchecked, there comes an 
earnest purpose to be strong and free. The young 
student, with all she has todo, cannot afford quivering 
nerves, small lungs or an aching head any more than 
bad taste, rough manners or a weak will. 


Good Health a Duty 


‘*Why, do you know that statistical investigation 
in this country and in England shows that the standard 
of health is higher among the women who hold college 
degrees than among any other equal number of the 
same age and class? And it is interesting also to ob- 
serve to what sort of questions our recent girl gradu- 
ates have been inclined to devote attention. They 
have been the neglected problems of little children 
and their health, of home sanitation, of food and its 
choice and preparation, of domestic service, and of 
the cleanliness of schools and public buildings.” 
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‘*Do you believe in college friendships?” 

‘‘Indeed I believe in them. Until a girl goes away 
from home to school or college, her friends are chiefly 
chosen for her by circumstances. But the basis of all 
valuable and enduring friendships is not accident or 
juxtaposition, but taste, interest, habit, work, or am- 
bition. It is for this reason that to college friendship 
clings a romance entirely its own. Charming man- 
ners, noble character, amiable temper, scholarly 
power, find their full opportunity and inspire such 
friendships as are seldom made afterwards. I have 
forgotten my chemistry, and mv classical philology 
cannot bear examination; but all round the world 
there are men and women at work, my intimates of 
college days, who have made this wide earth a friendly 
place for me. 

‘The fourth gift of college life is ideals of personal 
character. ‘To some people, the shaping ideals of 
what character should be, often held unconsciously, 
come from the books they read; but, to the majority, 
they are given by the persons they most admire before 
they are twenty years old. The greatest thing any 
friend or teacher, either in school or college, can do 
for a student is to furnish him with a personal ideal. 
ee after she has received these gifts, what 
then?” 


“What Shall | Do With My Life?” 


‘‘Unless there comes to her, and comes early, the 
one chief happiness of life,—a marriage of comrade- 
ship,—she must face for herself the question, ‘What 
shall I do with my life?’ Yet even if that which is 
the profession of women above all others be hers, how 
can she be perennially so interesting a companion to 
her husband and children as if she had keen personal 
tastes,long her own, and grow- 
ing with her growth? And 
these a college training gives.” 

“Then if the girl is not to 
study a profession, has marked 
out no special career, but is to 
live her life in a quiet fashion, 
with every-day duties, every- 
day interests, you would still 
advocate a college life?” 

‘‘Most emphatically. ‘To 
make ‘drudgery divine,’ a wo- 
man must have a brain to plan 
and eyes to see how to ‘sweep 
a room as by God's law.’ Im- 
agination and knowledge 
should be the hourly com- 
panions of her who would make 
a fine art of each detail in kitch- 
en andnursery. The smallest 
village, the plainest home, give 
ample space for the resources 
of the trained college woman. 
And the reason why such 
homes and such villages are so 
often barren of grace and so- 
ciety is just because the fine 
qualities have not ruled them. 
The higher graces of civiliza- 
tion halt; finished ways of living give way to common 
ways. Little children die in endless thousands because 
of the dull, unimaginative women upon whom they 
depend. Such women have been satisfied with ‘just 
getting along,’ instead of packing everything they do 
with brains, and studying the best possible way of 
doing small duties and large; for there always 1s a 
best way, whether of setting a table, trimming a hat, 
or teaching a child to read. 

‘‘I note a promising outlook for the future, through 
the influence of the men and women who are being 
taught in the new way, by the new spirit. The 
scholar to-day is not a being who dwells apart in a 
cloister. He has an interest in people; he is a leader 
of the thoughts and conduct of men. So the new 
subjects which stand beside the classics and mathe- 
matics of medizval culture, are history, economics, 
ethics, and sociology. Although these subjects are as 
yet merely in the working, thousands of students are 
flocking to their investigation, and are going out to 
try their tentative knowledge in college settlements 
and city missions and children’s art societies. 


Words of Encouragement 


‘*But do not think I am one of those who believe 
there is no good outside of college life and its influ- 
ences. We all know those who have had no college 
training, who are as cultivated, resourceful, rational, 
and happy as any people on our list of acquaintances, 
who excel in every one of these particulars the college 
graduates about them. And we see also young men 
and women going through college deaf and blind to 
their great chances there, and afterwards curiously 
careless and wasteful of the best things in life. 
While this is true, it is true, too, that, to the open- 
minded and ambitious boy or girl of moderate health, 
ability, self-control, and studiousness, a college course 
offers the most attractive, easy, and — e way of 
securing happiness and health, good friends and high 
ideals, permanent interests of a noble kind, and large 
capacity for usefulness in the world. 

‘*Is your question answered?” 

‘I think it is, and more, for the reply includes the 
men who are students as well as the girls. In fact, it 
goes even beyond that, and tells what the college is 
doing for the world.” 
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| King of the Penny Press 
Alfred Harmsworth, Whose Phenomenal Success as a Publisher has astonished England— 
Owner of Several Dailies and Twenty-two Periodicals—A Remarkable Career 


T is doubtful whether, in the whole 
history of journalism, there can 
be found a parallel to this story 
of a young man's rise, through 
energy and native ability, which 
is related in the London ‘*Book- 
man:” 

Before Alfred Harmsworth 
was twenty-three, he published 
his first periodical, ‘‘Answers,” with a very small cap- 
ital. Before he was thirty, he was a millionaire. 
Now, at thirty-two, he is chief proprietor of several 
dailies, and twenty-two periodicals, and head of the 
largest publishing business in the world. Every jour- 
nal issued has been successful; not one has been dis- 
continued. The Harmsworth publications have the 
largest circulation in almost every department of Brit- 
ish journalism,including morning and evening dailies, 
and numerous class weeklies,—such as women’s pa- 
pers, cycling papers, humorous papers, boys’ papers, 
etc. The total weekly output exceeds seven millions. 
Of the ‘‘Daily Mail,” between 380,000 and 390,000 
copies are sold every day, and the circulation contin- 
ues to increase, in spite of the struggies of its older 
contemporaries and the news-agents’ interested objec- 
tion to halfpenny papers. 





The Harmsworth Fraternity 

Alfred Harmsworth owns rather more than half of 
the entire property. Harold Harmsworth is the next 
largest shareholder; the other brothers following in 
the order of their age. One of the many remarkable 
features of the whole undertaking is the youthfulness 
of those who initiated and conductit. Alfred Harms- 
worth was born on July 15, 1865. He is assisted by 
five brothers: Harold, business manager; Cecil, lit- 
erary editor; Leicester, Alfred's right-hand man in 
the editorial department; Hildebrand, and St. John. 
They will soon be joined by another brother, Vyvyan 
George. Mr. Harmsworth’s only regret is that he has 
not more brothers. The 
average age of the whole 
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' In addition to this 
|*| list, complete works. 
—e.g.,‘‘Sixty Years a 
Queen,” and ‘ Nelson 
and his Times,”—are 
occasionally issued 
weekly or monthly. 

Always a hard worker, Alfred Harmsworth con- 
tinues to take active part in the business of which he 
is the head. He is quick and facile, and bears his 
enormous responsibilities lightly. He is in constant 
communication with his editors and principal assist- 
ants. Mr. Harmsworth is a 
frequent contributor to his va- 
rious journals, and directs the 
policy of both the “Daily 
Mail,” and the “Evening 
News.” He and his brothers 
have the reins of their business 
well in hand, and allow no de- 
partment in any of their pub- 
lications to get beyond their 
reach, 

The Harmsworths’ phenome- 
nal success is not to be ex- 
plained by one ‘‘secret;” there 
are many contributing factors. 
Perhaps the chief are the broth- 
ers’ unanimity of mind and af- 
fection, and their knowledge of 
human nature. They not only 
know exactly what the public 
wants; they also know how to 
get the best out of those who 
can supply it. Alfred Harms- 
worth, in particuiar, has studied 
the science and art of newspa- 
per and periodical production 
in all parts of the globe. Every 
new Harmsworth venture is 
carefully considered before- 
hand; when necessary and practicable, experiments 
are made, and every conceivable precaution is taken 
against failure. Undoubtedly, the system of profit- 
sharing in vogue in the Harmsworth establishments 
has greatly contributed to their prosperity. Every 
Friday evening, employers and employed meet for 
social intercourse and recreation. Every member of 
the staff is welcome, and six or eight billiard tables 





staff,excluding small boys, a 
is twenty-three years. | 

The father of the Harms- 
worths was a_ successful 
barrister,dying in 1889. His 
mother is a daughter of | 
the late William Maffett, 
of Dublin, in which county } 
Alfred Harmsworth was 
born. He was educated at 
the grammar school, Stam- 
ford, Lincolnshire, and un- 
der the Rev. J. L. Milne, 
of Streete Court, West- 
gate-on-Sea. His parents 
wished him to prepare for 
the bar, but the journalis- 
tic instinct asserted itself 
too strongly to be resisted. 
At fifteen he edi- 
ted a school pa- 
per, and at sev- 
enteen, after a 
holiday scamper 
through Europe, 
he entered the 
office of the ‘‘Il- 
lustrated L o n- 
don News,” as 
editor of one of William Ingram’s publications. He 
has done practically every kind of newspaper work, 
from reporting fires and police-court proceedings up to 
writing for London dailies. At twenty-one, he married 
Mary, eldest daughter of Robert Milner, of Kidling- 
ton,Oxonia. Mrs. Harmsworth writes occasionally ; for 
some time she helped her husband considerably 1n his 
journalistic work. Her literary judgment is excellent. 
The Harmsworth Periodicals 

The following is a complete list of the Harmsworth 
periodicals, price, and date when first issued. They 
are all published every week, with the exception of 
‘Fashion Novelties,” which appears monthly :— 


FITTED OUT BY MR. HARMBWORTH 


Answers........ Penny .. BRS 02,........5.. 98S 
Comic Cuts..... ; Halipeaey.. MAY UP... ..0.c0cass 1890 
Illustrated Chips Halfpenny. .July 26,.. ec 
Forget-Me-Not ...Penny November 14, .....1891 
‘The Funny Wonder...Halfpenny. .July 23. ...........1892 
Home, Sweet Home.. Penny ......December 19,......1892 
Halfpenny Marvel Halfpenny..November 11... ....1893 
Sunday Companion Penny zd te RS i batlatie wien 1894 
Union Jack wine Halfpenny. .November 28,......1894 
Pluck Library Halfpenny. .December 1,.......1894 
Boys’ Friend.. Halfpenny.. February 2,........ 1895 
Home Chat. ve ..Penny Re 1895 
Comic Home Journal. Halfpenny. .April 6,............ 1895 
Sunday Stories. . Penny...... April 25,...... .... 1896 
Home Companion Penny ......February 20,....... 1897 
Fashion Novelties....Penny ......May,............+.. 1897 
Rambler...... Penny ee eee 1897 
The Cycle............Penny ......Purchased early in 1897 
Heartsease Library...Penny...... November 10,...... 1897 


THE POLAR EXPLORATION STEAMER " WINDWARD” 





















THE “WINDWARD” PARTY’S WINTER HEADQUARTERS 


are provided. The employees run a little weekly 
illustrated organ, called *‘The Cue,” for their own 
gtatification and amusement. 

Ever Striving for Improvements 

The firm is always striving to improve its mechani- 
calequipment. The Messrs. Harmsworth have scoured 
the earth in search of the latest and best newspaper 
appliances, and their agents are always on the lookout 
to test the newest developments. They use exten- 
sively the Linotype and Empire typesetting machines, 
finding them a great improvement on hand-composi- 
tion. They make their own printing ink, and have 
completed arrangements by which they can manufac- 
ture paper, whenever they wish to do so. Their pa- 
per-pattern-cutting department is the second largest 
in the kingdom. : 

Although Messrs. Harmsworth’s machinery scarcely 
ever stops, the mechanical difficulty of getting done 
rapidly and well the vast amount of printing neces- 
sary increases from week to week. The ‘*Daily Mail,” 
for example, is printed in four different buildings, re- 
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quiring, for its production, not only the costly and up- 
to-date machinery originally provided for it, but also 
all the plant of the ‘‘Evening News’ and the ‘‘News 
of the World.” 


Right Ideas of Journalism 

When I asked Mr. Harmsworth tomention some of 
the essentials of success in journalism, he said 

“I believe in hard work, but hard work is not 
enough. Many people work with their eyes on the 
ground. I believe in travel. Our young men don't 
go abroad enough. | attribute our family success in 
no small measure to the fact 
that all my brothers and I 
have traveled extensively. I 
believe that half the journal- 
istic notions of what the pub- 
lic wants to read are wrong. 
They are largely based either 
on old-fashioned tradition or 
upon the journalist's person- 
al tastes. I believe the public 
is a far better critic than is 
usually imagined. And I do 
not believe that any amount 
of advertising will keep up a 
bad thing. I believe that the 
public does not care one iota 
either way about size; if any- 
thing, a small journal is pre- 
ferred to a big one. Itisa 
broad principle of our business 
never to compete in size with 
anybody. More money has 
been lost in journalism on the 
theory that the public wants 
bulk than on any other theo- 
ry. What the public wants is 
quality, character, individual- 
ity. The American public is 
quite different. Americans 
must have bigness in journalism, as in everything 
else. I believe that price has very little to do with 
the success of a publication. Twopence is supposed 
to be an unpopular price for a periodical, but people 
will as readily pay twopence as a penny, so long as 
you give them their money’s worth of originality and 
character. 

‘I believe the attractions of illustrated journalism 
are enormously overrated. Some years ago, in ‘‘An- 
swers,” we put the question to the vote, and an over- 
whelming majority were against illustrations. Simi- 
larly, I believe the value of colored illustrations is 
grossly exaggerated. Some good people used to think 
that if you could only produce a paper with colored 
illustrations, there would then be little more for jour- 
nalists todo. Well, we issued several colored papers 
as tests, and the results did not encourage us. Peo- 
ple are attracted by the ¢acident of a picture. For 
its incident, ‘Wilson’s Last Stand’ sold by thousands.” 
English Versus American ideas 

Mr. Harmsworth believes that large advertisements 
have a most detrimental effect upon a daily paper, 
as big prices from advertisers do not compensate for 
loss of circulation. The small journal will come, but 
not, he thinks, 
in our time. 
The magazine 
shape has 
many disad- 
vantages, and 
the mechani- 
cal difficulties 
are enormous. 
“English 
ne Ws papers 
are not devel- 
oping much on 
the lines of 
American 
journalism, 
whilst the bet- 
ter kind of 
American 
journalism 
is developing 
on our lines,” 

Mr. Harmsworth has been surprised to find how 
little the average British journalist knows of newspa- 
per developments in other countries. “In many mat- 
ters, the French are a long way ahead of us. Even in 
Spain I have learned a good deal. Japan has the 
very latest improvements. One office issues a daily 
paper, with morning and successive evening editions, 
containing the very latest news up to the time of 
going to press, and a splendid Sunday edition, with 
colored pictures printed by the very latest American 

resses. 

“I believe there is still room for very great devel- 
opment in journalism. I am sure it will be an increas- 
ingly well-paid occupation for young men. The pro- 
fession is far from overcrowded. The expansion of 
our family business, which I consider is merely in 
its infancy, is only limited by the number of men 
available. I am always looking out, continually read- 
ing stories and articles and tracking writers. Friends 
at the universities use their eyes for me.” Mr. Harms- 
worth has unbounded belief in the capabilities of young 
men. ‘‘We rarely engage anybody over twenty-one,” 
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Glimpses of Graduates 


and Women, Who Have Won High 


Collegiate Honors 


7¥ MONG the New York 
AN University Law 

School graduates is 
Miss Janet B. H. Hag- 
gerty, of Fifth Av- 
enue; she is now a 
bachelor of laws. 
Though only twenty- 
three, she is a gradu- 
ate of Vassar, and has 
studied music in Eu- 
rope. Her eldest sis- 
ter is amember of the 
New York bar, and 
has successfully tried 
several cases in court. 
Miss Haggerty is of a 
retiring disposition. 
She does not intend 


Bright Young Men 
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She ver, go to the culture, etc., and the skill of t 
Wo Hospital. to the entire group. 
‘I rcademies all 
ove oming with 
com We have space for only a few 
1! a 
Va uut eighty-five fair graduates. 
1 School graduated one hundred 
and Prizes were bestowed as fol- 
in t prize of $150 to Lewis Roberts 
Conk te of Yale University; a second 
prize ert Washburne, and a third prize 
of $ t than, A. B., a graduate of Prince- 
ton [ ' e mention was made of John P. 
Flanis t-graduate course, a prize of $100 
was a L. Gilbert, LL. B. In the evening 
1s awarded to John T. Dooling, 
B.S ° f Francis’s College, Brooklyn. The 
prize tof which holds office for 
t ilary of $500, was awarded to 
Le 
I iduates of the New York Unt- 
versity rrees at the hands of Chancellor 


OPENING EXERCISES AT THE TRANS-MISSISSIPP! AND 


re are rgigeo 


SUCCESS 


McCracken. One of them, J. F. Mack, returned 
from his regiment to receive his degree. The award 
of prizes, fellowships, and scholarships was announced 
by the chancellor as follows :— 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

William H. Inman fellowship.—William Mullan Camp- 
bell, New York City. 

William A. Hoe, Jr., engineering prize. value $60.—Wiill- 
iam Wallace Wotherspoon, New York City. 

James Gordon Bennett prize, value $60.—Benjamin 5. 
Barringer, New York City. 

Herman Ridder German prize, value $50.—Stanley H. 
Molleson, New York City. 

Latin prize, value $50.—Divided equally between Theo- 
dore L. Shear, New York City, and Thomas K. McClel- 
land, Newark, N. J. 

Hebrew prize, value $30.—The Rev. Nathan A. Seagle, 
New York City. 

Law ScHOooL PrRIzeEs 
Senior Class, afternoon division: 

First prize of $100 to Joseph M. Gazzam, New York City. 

First honorable mention to Arthur M. Wadick, New 
York City. 

First prize of $75 to Benjamin P. Feiner, New York City. 

Honorable mention to Charles Boone Samuels, New 
York City, and Albert F. Hunt, B. S., New York City. 

Columbia University, celebrating its first year in its 
new buildings, gave degrees to hundreds of gradu- 
ates, after which university prizes, including the 
Loubat prizes, lately giver sor the first time in five 
years, and honors in spec’. { subjects, were awarded to 
the following men :— 


¥ 
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On June 1, at a touch of President McKinley’s finger upon an electric button in Washington, 
the machinery of the great Exposition at Omaha was set in motion, and the Ex 
declared formally opened. Architecturally, it is not unlike the “White City” o! | 
ildings devoted to the Arts, Sciences, Commerce, Agri- 
landscape gardener has given additional beauty and attractiveness 
The attendance, thus far, has been large, and gives promise of increasing. 


Prize of the Alumni Association, for the most faithful 
and deserving student ot the graduating class, value $50, 
to Franklin Zeiger. Chanler historical prize. value $60, to 
Lewis David Einstein. Final honors—English languege 
and literature, to Lewis David Einstein; history, to Martin 
Heyman Vogel; mathematics, to Robert King Morse; phi- 
losophy, to Franklin Zeiger; political economy, to Alvan 
Alonzo Tenney; rhetoric and English composition, to 
Samuel Copp Worthen. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons:—Harsen prizes, 
for proficiency in examination, first prize, $500, to Victor 
C. Petersen; second prize, $300, to Philip Schieffelin Sa- 
bine; third prize, $200, to Hughes Baycon. 

Barnard College prizes were awarded as follows:—Kohn 
mathematical prize, $50. to Ida Eloise Wells; Hermann 
botanical prize, $50, to Elsie Mabel Kupfer; sophomore 
chemistry prize, $25, to Julia Wurzburger; Hublicvell med- 
al for essay on American history, $100, to Susan Isabella 
Meyers. Final honors—English language and literature, 
to Ida Eloise Wells and Elizabeth Heywood Wymans; 
political economy, to Jessie Wallace Hughan. Loubat 
prizes, awarded once in five years, for best work in Ameri- 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


sition itself was 
the World’s Fair 
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can ‘archeology and ethnology— First prize, $1,000, to 
William Henry Holmes, on ‘' Stone Implements of the 
Potomac — Chesapeake Tide-Water Province;"’ second 
prize, $400, to Dr. Franz Boas, on ** The Social Organiza- 
tion and Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl Indians.” The 
James Gordon Bennett 
prize in political economy, 
to Alvan Alonzo Tenney; 
prize lectureship in politi- 
cal science, $500, to William 
R. Shepherd; the Drisler 
fellowship in classical phil- 
ology, $500, to Frank Hoag 
Brooks. 

Boston University cele- 
brated its quarter-cen- 
tennial this year. It has 
sent out nearly four 
thousand graduates, 
from whom come one 
governor of Massachu- 
setts,—William E. Rus- 
sell,—many presidents 
and professors of col- 
leges and universities, 
and famous politicians. 

At the Brown University commencement exercises, 
the Carpenter prize in elocution was taken by Clifford 
Spence Anderson, of Providence, R. I 

The Howell premium in mathematics was taken by 
D. K. Bartlette, of Providence. E. L. Hart, of East 
Greenwich, took the Foster premium in Greek, valued 

at a hundred 





JANET B. H. HAGGERTY 


and fifty dol- 
lars. The Gas- 
ton gold med- 
al, valued at 
the same, for 
the best sen- 
ior oration at 
commence- 
ment, and 
given by the 
widow and 
children of 
Ex - Governor 
Gaston of 
Massachu- 
setts, was tak- 
en by Audu- 
bob Arms, E. 
Greenwich, 
Rhode Island. 
The follow- 
ing students 
took high hon- 
ors at Prince- 
ton com- 
mencement: 
William E. 
Nicely, in phil- 
osophy; Harry 
E. Belden, R.S. 
Birch, Fred L. 
Johnson, Clif- 
ford A. Mor- 
ton, in classics; 
William W. 
Gambol, in 
English; How- 
ard H. Yocum, 
in mathemat- 
ics; T. E. Rob- 
inson, in phy- 
sical science. 


Miss Ethel R. 
Benjamin, who 
was last year 
graduated 
from Otago 
University, is 
the first and 
only woman al- 
lowed to prac- 
tice in a su- 
preme court in 
British dominions. The New Zealand courts 
immediately admitted her to the Bar, al- 
though in Great Britain and British posses- 
sions there is a prejudice or conservatism 
that has prevented any other woman from 
being thus honored. 


; x * 
WHAT DOES A COLLEGE EDUCATION COST? 


President Thwing, making comparisons between college 
expenses of the past and of the present, thinks that many 
sons of small farmers and tradesmen are practically ex- 
cluded from university advantages of to-day. From 1825 to 
1830, the average annual expenses were one hundred and 
seventy-six dollars. In the sixties, war prices prevailed, 
—$263 to $437 yearly, two-thirds for board and room. In 
1881-2, the average expense to an economical student, 
ranged from $484 to $807. At Yale, the average for 1893 
was six hundred and eighty-seven dollars and fifty cents. 
Amherst, Dartmouth, and other colleges show the same 
develapment. The conclusion of a discreet reviewer seems 
to be just, that ‘if the purpose of those who have given 
the great endowments and the general spirit of America 
demand that the ppc of a college education shall 
be given to boys of relatively poor families, the end must 
be obtained either by restoring for all students the old New 
England system of low fees, or by establishing for all the 
new Western system of tree education from the kinder- 
garten to the university.” 
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“I Gill Paint or Die!” 
How a Poor, Untaught Farmer’s Boy Became a 


Famous Artist 
MARGUERITE BROOKS 


WILL paint or die!” So stoutly re- 
solved a poor, friendless boy, ten 
years ago, on a far-away Ohio farm, 
amid surroundings calculated to 
quench rather than to foster ambition, 
He knew not how his object was to 
be accomplished, for genius is never 

fettered by details. He only knew that he would be 
an artist. That settled it. He had never seen a work 
of art, or read or heard anything on the subject. It 
was his soul's voice alone that spoke, and ‘‘the soul's 
emphasis is always right.” 

Left an orphan at the age of eleven, the boy agreed 
to work on his uncle’s farm for a term of five years 
for the munificent sum of ten dollars per annum, the 
total amount of which he was to receive at the end of 
the five years. The little fellow struggled bravely 
along with the laborious farm work, never for a mo- 
ment losing sight of his ideal, and profiting as he 
could by the few months’ schooling snatched from the 
duties of the farm, during the winter. 


It Changed the Current of his Life 

‘Toward the close of his five years’ service, a great 
event happened. There came tothe neighborhood an 
artist trom Washington,—Mr. Uhl, whom the boy 
overheard by chance speaking on the subject of art. 
His words transformed the dream in the youth's soul 
to a living purpose, and it was then he resolved that 
he would ‘‘paint or die,” and that he would go to 
Washington and study undef Mr. Uhl. 

On his release from the farm, he started for Wash- 
ington, with a course outfit, packed away in a shabby 
little trunk, and a few dollars in his pocket. With the 
trustfulness of extreme youth, and in ignorance of a 
great world, he expected to get 
work that would enable him to 
live, and, at the same time, find 
leisure for the pursuit of his real 
life work. He immediately sought 
Mr. Uhl, who, with great gen- 
erosity, offered to teach him with- 
out charge. 

Then began the weary search 
for work, in a large city already 
overcrowded with applicants. In 
his earnestness and eagerness, the 
youth went from house to house 
asking for any kind of work ‘‘that 
would enable him to study art.” 
But it was all in vain, and to save 
himself from starvation he was at 
length forced to accept the posi- 
tion of a day laborer, crushing 
stones for street paving. Yet, he 
hoped to study painting when his 
day’s work was done ! 

Mr. Uhl was at this time en- 
gaged in painting the portraits of 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett's 
sons. In the course of conversation 
with Mrs. Burnett, he spoke of the 
heroic struggle the youth was 
making. The author's heart was 
touched by the pathetic story. She 
at once wrote acheck for one hun- 
dred dollars, and handed it to Mr. 
Uhl, for his protégé. With that rare delicacy of feel- 
ing which marks all beautiful souls, Mrs. Burnett did 
not wish to embarrass the country boy by the neces- 
sity of thanking her. ‘‘Do not let him even write to 
me,” she said to Mr. Uhl. “Simply say to him that I 
shall sail for Europe in a few days, and this is to 
give him a chance to work at the thing he cares for 
so much. It will at least give him a start.” 


His Heart beat High with Hope 


In the throbbing life of the crowded city, one heart 
beat high with hope and happiness that night. A boy 
lay awake until morning, too bewildered with grati- 
tude and amazement to comprehend the meaning of 
the good fortune which had come to him. Whocould 
his benefactor be ? 

Three years later, at the annual exhibition of Wash- 
ington artists, Mrs. Burnett stood before a remarkably 
vivid portrait. Addressing the artist in charge of the 
exhibition, she said, ‘“That seems to me very strong. 
It looks as if it must be a realistic hkeness. Who 
did it?” 

“Iam so glad you like it. It was painted by your 
protégé, Mrs. Burnett.” 

“My protégé! My protégé! Whom do you mean?” 
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‘‘Why, the young man you saved from despair three 
years ago. Don’t you remember young Waltman?” 

‘‘Waltman?” queried Mrs. Burnett. 

‘The young man whose story Mr. Uhl told you.” 

Mrs. Burnett then inquired if the portrait was for 
sale. When informed that the picture was an order 
and not for sale, she asked if there was anything else 
of Mr. Waltman’s on exhibition. She was conducted 
to a striking picture of a turbaned head, 
which was pointed out as another of Mr. 
Waltman’s works, 

‘‘How much does he ask for it?” 

‘‘A hundred and fifty dollars.” 

‘Put ‘sold’ upon it, and when 
Mr. Waltman comes, tell him his 
friend has bought his picture,” 
said Mrs. Burnett. 

On her return home, Mrs. 
Burnett made out a check, 
which she enclosed in a letter 
to the young painter. It was 
mailed simultaneously witha 
letter from her protégé, who 
had but just heard of her re- 
turn from Europe, in which he 
begged her to accept, as a 
slight expression of his grati- 
tude, the picture she had just 
purchased. The turbaned head 
now adorns the hall of Mrs. 
Burnett's house in Washington. 

‘I do not understand it even to- 
day?” declares Mr. Waltman. ‘I 
knew nothing of Mrs. Burnett, nor 
she of me. Why did she doit? I 
only know that that hundred dol- 
lars was worth more to me then 
than fifty thousand in gold would be now. I lived 
upon it a whole year, and it put me on my feet.” 

Mr. Waltman is a successful artist, now favorably 
known in his own country and in England, for the 
strength and promise of his work,—the youth who 





AN ORIGINAL AND ARTISTIC CORNER IN MRS. KELLOGG’S HOME 


went to Washington with little more in his possession 
than the resolute purpose to ‘‘paint or die.” 


ATTAINMENT 
GEORGE BICKNELL 
‘EN the “‘ impossible " is possible 
F To those who truly yearn to know and be ; 
No height so high but thou can'st higher gain ; 
No depth so deep but deeper thou can'st fall! 
Thy soul is but an atom of itself,— 
A truth created of a Truth Divine,— 
Each act an atom of this atom is, 
Which, rightly chiseled, leads to higher truth, 
But through neglect, brings thee to endless woe. 


Thou art the chiseler: 
The hours and years are tools. Improve them well,— 
Choose well the seconds, and the hours will be 
Well used, and so the years. 


Let higher Truth, 
And not thy feeble will, be e’er thy guide ; 
Through constant use truth will thy habit be, 
And minds once set in truth can never fall. 
About thy soul there is an evil fire 
Which thou must quench, for too long fanned, this spark 
Consumes that other spark, high truth, and then 
There is no hope. 







MRS. CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG 
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Der fortune in Der fingers 
The Experience of a Woman who Won her Way with a 
Single Talent 


Emity L. McLaws 


pleted a house witha history. It is distinctly a 
‘-woman's house,” for it is the product of the en- 

ergy of Mrs. Clara Louise Kellogg, and the 
money to build and furnish it was earned 
by her needle. 

When, at the age of fourteen, she 

was thrown on her own resources, 

by the death of her father, there 
was but one thing she could do, 
embroider. It seemed sucha 
doubtful way to attempt to earn 

a living, that many of her 

friends advised her to try 
something else. But there was 
nothing else, and the girl 
began to cast about for the 
best method to apply her tal- 
ent, her one accomplishment. 
As there was no market in 
the small town for her work, 
she decided to give lessons. 
So, at the age of fourteen, she 
became a teacher, with classes 
in Holyoke, New Britain, 
Northampton, and Hartford. 
Before her fifteenth birthday, 
she was earning thirty dollars a 
day with these classes. ‘Too prac- 
tical to be carried away by her suc- 
cess,the little teacher,—for she was 
a very small girl,—realized that her 
popularity could not last unless she 
continued to teach stitches and de- 
signs unknown toother instructors, 
as well as to her scholars. To get these new stitches and 
patterns, she took lessons of the best teachers in Bos- 
ton and New York. Then, as the Kensington stitch 
and style of embroidery became popular, she decided 
to go to Kensington and learn all that could be taught 
of that beautiful art. So advanta- 
geous was her first trip abroad, that 
she decided to go every summer, 
visiting the monasteries, castles, 
palaces,and other places where old 
tapestries or bits of embroidery 
could be seen. In this way she trav- 
eled all over Europe. ~ 

To the writer, Mrs. Kellogg ex- 
plained: ‘‘While I get many orders 
through large furnishing and up- 
holstering establishments,my com- 
missions frequently come direct 
from the owners themselves. When 
a house is completed, I study its 
architectural style and finish, and 
I then design hangings, cushions, 
etc., toharmonize. I keep two hun- 
dred girls employed following my 
directions. I select the materials, 
sign and stamp the patterns, and 
they do the work. When the whole 
article is finished, I examine it. 
Every article must be perfect. 

“Very few of my workers live in 
Manstield. They are scattered all 
over the United States, and the 
majority I have never seen. They 
hear of me, and write for work. As 
a trial, I send them two pieces, all 
materials, exactly alike. If their 
work is satisfactory, I try to keep 
them busy. Some of my workers 
are clever artists in shading leaves, 
flowers, etc., while others excel in 
borders or filling in. An article is 
seldom finished wholly by the same woman, but each 
part is done by the worker whose specialty it is. My 
orders come from different parts of this country and 
Europe. I designed and made the fortiéres and hang- 
ings for the new home of General Porter in New 
York City. I have just shipped a large order to Mrs. 
Hay, the wife of our ambassador to England, and am 
working on one to go to Paris. During President 
Cleveland's last term, I had some orders from the 
White House. My work includes cushions, table-cov- 
ers, fortiéres, and all kinds of embroidered articles. 
Before the holidays, the demand is very much greater 
than at other seasons. 

“In my new home all the work is of my own design- 
ing. Even in the painting, I did the mixing, to 
secure the right shade, and the work upon the walls, 
and the cushions on the chairs and floors are also my 
handiwork. I have now been working twenty years, 
and this house, and some other property, most of 
which is invested in stocks and bonds, are the results 
of my labor. I have probably worked harder than 
most women of my age. By five o'clock in the morn- 
ing I am up,and never think of retiring before twelve. 
The building cost, without furnishings, something 
under $15,000, and, what pleases me most, is that it 
does not look mew. The living-room, library, and 
bedrooms, are all old English, the music-room is in 
malachite oak, and the dining-room is Flemish.” 


|* Westfield, Massachusetts, there has just been com- 
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you impossible. The task of a musician changes. A 
new genius arises, and you are bound to change if you 
want to appreciate him. 

‘‘No, I am not fond of light music. I can, if I try, 
endure it, for, say, a half hour, but it is with a great 
effort, and at the end of the half hour I should be quite 
ill. It is a waste of valuable time. Music can express 
so much. It can appeal to all the emotions,—make 
you happy or unhappy, miserable or jolly, intellectual 
or earthy. Why tamper with it, and 
make it say vulgar and inane things ? 


Musicians and Singers 

‘*The piano is the finest instrument, 
because you can do what you like with 
it. All its sounds are equal to begin 
with, but by means of expressive touch 
and careful manipulation, it will say 
whatever you want it tosay. All the 
emotions in the world are possible by 
the piano. It is impressive to every- 
thing. Everybody can learn to play 
the piano. Why are there so few suc- 
cesses? It is because there are very 
few real musicians in the world. They 
are very rare indeed. From a musi- 
cian’s point of view,the orchestra comes 
first; then the piano, then the violin, 
and then the singers. You smile be- 
cause I place the singers last. Ah, my 
dear sir, let me tell you that very few 
of the great singers are real musicians. 
How could they be? They sing well, 
—they have good voices,—but they 
are not musicians. <A waiter in a hotel 
may suddenly learn singing, and in 
two years she may become a great 
singer, but that does not prove she is 
a great musician. To bea great mu- 
sician one has to study long, and to ac- 
quire, and to be different from the rest. 

‘‘Nervous? Oh, no. You see, I don't worry myself 
about whether I am going to be a great success or not. 
I think only of interpreting my musical masters, and 
I don’t mind the audience in the least. Of course, I 
am not as calm as I was when eating griddle-cakes. 
A musician feels just enough uneasiness, when he sits 
down in public,to give him inspiration. One must ex- 
perience a little flutter, or one would play like an 
automaton. But Iam not frightened. I would just 
as soon play in public as play in my room. The only 
trouble about concert tours is the perpetual traveling 
about. That is anuisance. But I don't 
tire myself out. When I am giving 
concerts, I never practice more than 
two hours a day. Paderewski plays 
for ten hours a day, aud the conse- 
quence is that his hands get sore and 
his muscles ache. Mine don’t. I don’t 
allow them todoso. Then I take plenty 
of exercise. I ride a bicycle. I play 
tennis, and I am very healthy. A pian- 
ist must be healthy, for she has strong 
muscular work to do.” 
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The first Chinese ... 
.++ Female Doetor 


HIS Celestial lady has hung out 
her ‘‘shingle’’ as M.D. in her na- 
tive town of Kin Kiang, on the 

Yangtse Kiang River. She is Ida 
Kahn, the first native woman in China 
who has become a physician. Whether 
she is immediately patronized by her 
countrywomen remains to be seen. 
She must be regarded as a ‘‘new 
woman” by her ‘‘ lily-footed” sisters. 
But medical skill we must have in 
our hours of pain and peril, so that 
Christian physicians can penetrate 
where others would be debarred. Be- 
sides, this lady would go with Christian love where 
the poor would give her welcome. 

Ida Kahn, M. D., is described as imbued with the 
missionary spirit. Converted to Christianity herself, 
before she left China, she hopes to be the means of 
converting others. 

She was much liked at Ann Arbor University, 
where she took the full medical course. She spoke 
English very well when she came to America, and 
successfully passed the examination necessary for 
entrante to the class of medicine and surgery,—an 
examination which required an English essay, correct 
spelling, punctuation, capital letters, grammar, and 
paragraphing; mathematics (arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry); physics, zodlogy, history, and Latin. 

The medical course required incessant and hard 
work. ‘There were recitations and lectures 1n oste- 
ology, embryology, and histology; operative, minor, 
and general surgery, practical pathology, internal 
medicine, and dermatology. 

Ida Kahn not only gave her attention to these sub- 
jects, but also studied bacteriology, electro-thera- 
peutics, and became initiated into the mysteries of 
batteries, induction coils, electrodes, and other appli- 
ances, and made experiments in electro-physics and 
electro-physiology. 
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Che Influence of Whistler in Art 


HIS Baltimore painter, now a little over sixty 
years old, is asserted to have done much to 
bring French ideas to bear upon contemporary 
English art. ‘‘Mr. Whistler, we all know,” 

says the ‘‘Quarterly Review,” ‘‘stands before the 
world as the representative of art without ideas, and 
the determined oppo- 
nent of the literary 
element in painting, 
which had found sup- 
porters in Ruskin 
and the pre-Raphael- 
ites.” ‘“‘More tnuan 
any other man,” 
writes his fervent ad- 
imirer, George Moore, 
“Mr. Whistler has 


the belief that the mis- 
sion of an artist ts to 
copy nature.” But, 
however much we may 
differ from Mr. Whist- 
ler in his theory of 
art, critics and paint- 
ers of every school 
must agree in admira- 
tion of the superb 
craftsmanship and 
skill of his actual 
handling of paint, 
which has already 
done so much to raise 
the standard of tech- 
nica] attainment in 
this country. And if 
he refuses to recognize 
the presence of ideas 
in art, he is equally a resolute foe to the prosaic realism 
and photographic reproduction of the naturalist school. 
Selection, not imitation, is the key-note of his art. As 
he has told us in a pamphlet on the subject,— 

‘‘‘Nature, indeed, contains the elements, 1n color 
and form, of all pictures, as the key-board contains the 
notes of all music. But the artist is born to pick and 
choose, and group with science these elements, that 
the result may be beautiful, as the musician gathers 
his notes and forms chords, until he brings forth from 
chaos glorious harmony.’”’ 

“Mr, Whistler,” continues the ‘‘Quarterly Review,” 
‘‘is, above all others, the painter of the night and of 
the sea. No one has better succeeded in making us 
feel the poetry o/ the midnight sky with its depths of 
blue. The ocean, again, with its sense of boundless 
space and changeable tints, attracted his imagination 
from his earliest youth; and he painted his ‘Breaking 
Wave’ and the lovely picture of the blue-green waters 
in the sunny bay of Valnacelae, All of these land- 
scapes are described by the painter as nocturnes or 
harmonies; as, the picture of a rocket exploding in the 
night air is a nocturne in black and gold; the Rosetti- 
iooking girl with dreamy eyes and flowing hair is 
called a Symphony in white; and his Japanese maid- 
ens, reclining on divans, are a variation in flesh-color 
and green, or a caprice in gold and purple. These 
titles show the painter's conviction that the artistic 
arrangement of color and tone on a canvas is the chief 
and primary consideration in making a picture.” 


i 
A Lesson for Time-Glasters 


Lost! Somewhere between sunrise and sunset, two golden hours, 
each set with sixty diamond minutes. No reward is offered, for they 
are gone forever.—HORACE MANN. 

a HAT is the price of that book?” at length asked 

W a man who had been dawdling for an hour in 

the front store of Benjamin Franklin's news- 
paper establishment. ‘‘One dollar,” replied the clerk. 
‘*One dollar!" echoed the lounger; ‘‘can’t you take 
less than that?” ‘*One dollar is the price,” was the 
answer. 

The would-be purchaser looked over the books on 
sale awhile longer, and then inquired: ‘‘Is Mr. 
Franklin in?” ‘‘Yes,” said the clerk, ‘‘he is very 
busy in the press-room.” ‘* Well, I want to see him,” 
persisted the man. The proprietor was called, and 
the stranger asked: ‘‘ What is the lowest, Mr. Frank- 
lin, that you can take for that book?” ‘One dollar 
and a quarter,” was the prompt rejoinder. ‘‘One 
dollar and a quarter! Why, your clerk asked me 
only a dollar just now.” ‘ True,” said Franklin, 
‘‘and I could have better afforded to take a dollar 
than to leave my work.” 

‘The man seemed surprised; but, wishing to end 
a parley of his own seeking, he demanded: ‘‘ Well, 
come, now, tell me your lowest price for this book.” 
‘‘One dollar and a half,” replied Franklin. ‘A dol- 
lar and ahalf! Why, you offered it yourself for a 
dollar and a quarter.” ‘: Yes,” said Franklin, coolly, 
‘‘and I could better have taken that price then than 
a dollar and a half now.” 

The man silently laid the money on the counter, 
took his book, and left the store, having received a 
salutary lesson from a master in the art of transmut- 
ing time, at will, into either wealth or wisdom. 
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A Story of # # ¢¢ 
Jw Independence Day ° 


INKY PAXTON sat cross-legged upon 
a great white stone in the middle of 
the corn-field. He was notavery big 
boy, so to sit cross-legged was a mo- 
mentous undertaking. His brown 
eyes were full of eager questioning. 
“And did you wear a blue suit and 
carry a musket? Did you ever shoot 
anybody, grampa?” He raised his 
small face quizzically. 

Grandfather Paxton straightened 
his humped back from over a lowly 
corn-hill, where he had stooped to up- 

root a vigorous rag-weed that reached out clamorous 

fingers for its share of the moisture and nutriment of 
the soil, and leaned on his hoe, reflectively. ‘‘ Yes, 

I'm ’fraid I have, Pinky,” he replied, with a far-away 

look, ‘I’m 'fraid I've shot a lot of "em; more’n all your 

twenty fingers and toes, little man.” 

Pinky sat musing a moment; then he looked up, 
with a shade of anxiety creeping into his eyes. ‘‘Did 
vou shoot ‘em 
dead, so’st 
they didn’t 
never breathe 
any more, 
grampa?” 

“I was count- 
ed sure fire. 
When I took 
aim, Pinky boy, 
somethin’ was 
sure t’ drop,” 
rephed the old 
man, proudly. 

“But what 
made you take 
aim? Why did- 

n't you hold 

your gun jest a 

little bit this 

way?” asked °* 

Pinky, hold- | 

ing his arms 

outstretched to 
their tiny 
length, and 
squinting his 

eye at an im- 

aginary object 

high above 

Grandfather 

Paxton’s gray 

head. ‘* Now, 

ready,aim, fire. 

You see, I 

wouldn't hit 

you at all, 

grampa? Did 

you want t’ kill 

them clear 
dead?" he que- 
ried, with child- 

ish anxiety. In 

Pinky’s young 

mind, the car- 

nage of war 
and thatof de- 
liberate mur- 
der were close- 

ly intermin- 

gled. “Did you 

mean t’ kill 
them?” 

‘I’m 'fraid that was what we was after, little man. 
You see, they was wrong and we was right. We had 
to fight for the right. It was a question of right and 
wrong, you know, Pinky.” 

‘‘And would n't we have had any Fourth o’ July if 
it had n't been for war, and fightin’, and ever’thing? 
If you had n't killed anybody dead, would n't we had 
any Fourth, grampa?” 

‘‘No; if there had n't never been any fightin’,” ex- 
claimed Grandfather Paxton, ‘‘we'd never gained our 
independence.” This reply was full of vague mystery 
for the small occupant of the white stone. He pon- 
dered upon it silently. Grandpa resumed his weeding. 

By and by, Pinky looked up, with slow reflection. 
‘It's like the corn, ain’t it, grampa?” he said. ‘* You 
pull up the weeds and let ‘em die, ‘cause they crowd, 
and so 's’t the corn’ll grow big and git ears on it,” 
This explanation seemed to be satisfactory for a time; 
but presently he resumed, with sober thoughtfulness, 
‘‘I don’t s'pose the weeds like t’ be pulled up any 
more’n the corn, though, do they, grampa?” His 
small face was full of trouble. 

It was Mamma Paxton’s voice that roused him from 
his meditations. ‘‘ Pinky!” she’ called, as she stood 
on the back step, shading her eyes with one hand and 
looking out to the corn-field. Pinky could see the 
back step from where he sat on the white stone. 
Mamma Paxton had on her best skirt and white shirt- 
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“Grampa” Paxton’s fourth -. 


MaupeE Morrison Huey 


waist. She also had on her very prettiest hat, with 
red roses in the crown. 

‘*Pinky!” she called again; then went back inside 
the kitchen door, where the green door-screen hid her 
from sight. 

Pinky uncrossed his legs and stood up, plunging 
his hands into the mysterious depths of his pockets. 
‘*Guess they 're all ready,” he said, taking an uncer- 
tain step forward. His original object in coming to 
the corn-field suddenly occurred to him. His face 
expressed a sympathetic sorrow as he went close to 
the old man, and looked up. ‘‘I wish you’s goin’, 
too, grampa,”’ he said. 

Grandpa's faded blue eyes were quite as wistfu] as 
the brown ones below him, as he leaned on his hoe 
and tried to smile hopefully. ‘* Never mind me, little 
man. Grandpa ain't young any more. He's had ’is 
day, like that useless old apple tree vonder.”’ 

‘* Would n't you like t’ see the p’rade, and hear the 
horn-music, and ever thing?” 

‘*'T would be nice, wouldn't it, Pinky boy?” re- 
turned Grandfather Paxton, evasively. *‘ Now,mebbe 
you'd better runin. They've got the horses out.” 








“THEY WERE HAVING A GAY TIME AT STANLEY CENTER” 


“All right, grampa.” He took a few hesitating 
steps. ‘I'll fetch you some peanuts, hot roasted ones, 
in this pocket,”” he added, out of the fullness of his 
generous little heart, ‘‘and some red wintergreen 
drops in this’n. It's nice to have two pockets, ain't 
it, grampa?” They were Pinky Paxton’s first 
pockets. He moved away over the field with linger- 
ing, unwilling footsteps. Now and then he looked 
back ane waved his little fat hand sympathetically. 

A suspicious moisture dampened Grandfather Pax- 
ton’s faded eyes, as he leaned on his hoe and watched 
the familiar figure out of sight. 

Dear little Pinky, grandpa’s whole-hearted, generous 
darling! A sudden surge of emotion made the old 
man’s feeble legs totter painfully. He sank upon the 
white stone, clutching the hoe-handle with both wrin- 
kled, chapped hands. 

‘*It won't allus be so,” he mused, sadly. ‘He'll 
have to grow up like they alldo. We can't keep.our 
babies; they 're bound to be men, and they forgit all 
their kind, lovin’ ways. He'll be like his father. 
Jimmie was a sweet little chap. I remember how he 
used t’ set on my knee, with his yeller curls all 
tumblin’ over my sleeve, wantin’ t' be rocked and 
cuddled. If wecould only keep 'em,” his thoughts re- 
peated, as he got up and slowly resumed his weari- 
some task. Up and down, down and back he moved 
with slow conscientiousness, careful to move the last 
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% 8 Self-Sacrifice 


vestige of a weed that dared to poke an inquisitive 
head up into the sunshine. His son James was par- 
ticular about the condition of his corn-tield. 

He was a successful man, was James Paxton. The 
long stretch of green grass-land leading away to the 
right, the broad acres of moving wheat to the left, 
the goodly orchard with its fruiting trees, the strip of 
rustling, shadowy woods in the distance, were all 
numbered among his possessions. His farm was a 
mile square of the richest land in lonia county. 

And his success was due to his own exertions, to 
his own industry and frugality. ‘‘I ain't beholden to 
any man for an acre nor for a dollar,” he was wont 
to remark, with an air of pretentious pride. He had 
left home in his early manhood to seek his fortune, 
and he had found it. The old homestead where 
Grandfather Paxton had lived and labored all his life, 
was n't worth ‘hangin’ around after,’ he declared, 
and here, in his heart, his judgment was not at fault. 
The old place fell gradually into decay, what value 
remained was consumed by heavy mortgages; Mother 
Paxton lay sleeping 1n the quiet country church-yard, 
and grandfather, a gray-headed old man of eighty, 
was depend- 
ent upon his 
son for food 
and shelter. 

It was with 
no small de- 
gree of reluc- 
tance, it must 
be owned, that 
James Paxton 
agreed to har- 
bor his aged 
parent. ‘| 
don’t feel like 
bein’ saddled 
with no bur- 
dens,’ he ad- 
mitted, impa- 
tientliy. “I 
never asked 
no help from 
the old man. 
What I've 
done, I've done 
on my own 
hook.” But 
his wife sug- 
gested that the 
old man might 
be a help rath- 
er than a 
hindrance. 
‘*There’s old 
Mr. Gordon, 
he’s eighty- 
five and past, 
and he's real 
handy and 
wSiiita” « 
work.”’ 

It was this 
possibility 
that had been 
the hidden in- 
centive to 
kindly prof- 
fered hospital- 
ity. 

Grandpa was 
right. If the 
baby Jimmie's 
yellow head 
had ever been 
troubled with thoughts of kindly love, there was no 
room for entertaining them in the brain of the suc- 
cessful man, James Paxton. 

The sharp click of the hoe as it struck an obstruct- 
ing stone, and the dry ‘‘hem” with which.grandpa 
cleared his throat, as he plodded heavily along at his 
labors, were the only sounds that interrupted Sir 
Robin's cheery song, that floated out from the top of 
a green-fruited wild cherry tree along the fence bor- 
ders. It was meant to solace a soft-breasted mate who 
was nesting below. 

His ‘‘stint"” reached to the farther end of the corn- 
field. ‘‘It's a job that’s got to be tended to this very 
day, and I don’t see no way but that somebody's got 
to stay and do it,” James Paxton had said that morn- 
ing, when the possibility of their all attending the 
celebration at Stanley Center had been discussed. 
‘* Besides, if we all leave home, who's to see to the 
stock at noon-time? There's the pigs and the chick- 
ens; and, more’n that, there’s the cherries. They 
would n't be safe a minute, with such lawless neigh- 
bors; and what they'd leave, the sassy robins would 
swaller; and then, father, you know the single buggy 
won't hold four; it’s a tight squeeze for three.” 

So Grandfather Paxton had been lett at home to 
hoe the corn, to tend the stock, and to keep marauders 
from the ripening cherries. One thing solaced 
him; it was the flutter of the blue ribbon from Pinky's 





14 
straw sailor |! eemed to be waving a regretful 
good-by, as | a arriage dashed past the corn- 
field on its way to Stanley Center,—it was a little 
child's face to look sorrowfully at ‘‘grampa’s,”’ 
at work away amongst the green corn; his eyes 


omprehending fullness of pity, 
.eerfully, ‘‘Goodby, grampa,” 


were filled w 
though he ca 


and waved his tle k hand 

At noon t was completed. ‘Ill have all 
this afterno mused the old man, as he 
made his wa 1ouse, and on to the barn to 
attend the waiting k 

He thought gingly of an old-fashioned chair, 
cushioned a tained in familiar red-striped calico. 
It had belong t nother,” and had been her 


favorite chal 
were most 
James's wif 
in the sitting 
this one afte 
porch, amo 
would vent 


is stowed away in the attic, as 
homestead relics, claimed by 
insightly to be allowed a place 
He would bring it down just for 
place it out on the shady front 
ning-glory vines. Maybe he 

a little, too, he reflected. He 


had n't sn ong time. ‘ Terbaccy is such 
an expense ecided, as he laid his pipe away 
regretfully tom of his old hair trunk. “I 
don't feel James f'r any extras, seein’ I'm 
such a burd 

After all L completed, he made his way 
stiffly up t tairs. There was the old-fash- 
ioned rocke red-striped curtains. Grand- 
father Paxt eem to mind that it was dusty 
and covered v vebs. He sat down in it with a 
pleased, far L le. It's "way ahead o’ them 
new-fangle¢ ; with their squeakin’, squawkin’ 
hinges. Fo \ mfort, it ain’t to be beat; that’s 
what ma a i. Seems t’ mel can see ’er this 
minute, a-sett re knittin’ and rockin’, with a blue 
gingham apr er lap; ma was allus great for 
blue gingha 

“That's a ma's weddin’ dress,” he mused, 
with slow ref sting one shapeless finger upon 
a soiled bit still showing a faint tracery of 
blue. ‘I 10w she looked a-wearin’ it, 
and her bunnit a vi lets. 

“That t piece of a wrapper she had when 
we first w n' house. It hada real smart 
sprig oO pin t faded now.” 

He moved ger meditatively over the blanket, 
now and t g as it touched a square particu- 
larly familia “This is a piece o’ Jim- 
mie's first Ma and I picked it out over t’ 
Crosby's st quilt and the dress was both 


‘+r was born. Wonder if he'd 
he would n't, though. I ’mem- 


made ‘fore 


Know it I 

ber how '‘t e, all little tucks and frills. He 
looked as s peach when he had it on. Seems 
s if Ican1 this minute.” 

He went familiar old cedar chest in the 
corner an e lid. There, on top, was Jim- 
mie’s littl net, limp and soiled, as he had 
worn it; a low were his first boots, stubbed 
at the toes t f mud still clinging to the little 
heels uid em by when he got too big 


e old man, as he scanned them 





them up and held them a mo- 


ment with ling regret. A pair of red yarn mit- 
tens had lit ops at the wrists. Holes were in 
the tips w tless fingers of the boy Jimmie 
had worn t ere was a little cap with a scarlet 
tassel; a ipron, whose tiny pocket contained 
a wee ke is their baby had used it. 

Dow! as a fan, that he had bought 
‘‘mother s young and he kept her com- 
pany,—a keepsake, too pretty to use, she 
had decla it was his wedding necktie, a 
lavender olored by the sun of years. 

Ther <, tied about with a bit of silk 
cord, was ket of ‘mother” he had carried 
through t aint, old-fashioned picture with 
a dear litt ck of her hair beside it. Grand- 
father Pa 1 his gray head above it sadly; 
memories of t ast, the dear, dead past, swarmed 
up and y, cobwebby attic to overflow- 
ing. The he corner commenced to sway, 
rhythmica tirred by a gentle hand. The brown- 
curtained ket | a sweet vision with lips of 
song 

He clasp¢ e open locket with hands that were 
eager and young again. Once more he marched, 
blue-unifo ind proud, to the pulsing beat of bat- 
tle marche ine more he stood bravely fronting the 
open-mou sters of war, and the pictured face, 
that dear e in the locket, was his stay and 
his hope 

A littl shion, still holding a few rusty 
pins, lay way by reverent fingers. It had 
been in cket during all the long marches, too, 
placed thet r thoughtful hand. Beside it was 
a bundk stained and old, bearing the red, 
white an nation,—letters he had sent to 
cheer and his loved one,who was waiting with 
faithful \ strange look of happiness came 
over Grat Paxton’s wrinkled face as he opened 
them and read and fondled them; read, too,the dainty 
missives, tied about with an old-time ribbon of blue, 


that had be mother's” answers. His lips parted 
inasmile. H 
then, with ter 


beside it 


slipped the locket into his vest pocket, 
ler reverence, placed the red pincushion 
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“T'll carry ‘em allus, after this,” he mused; ‘‘they’ll 
be a cheer and a comfort, like they was then. I'll al- 
lus think, when I feel’em there, she’s waitin’ and 
watchin’ with a faithful heart. The war is most over. 
Jest a few more battles, jest a little more marchin’, 
and we'll be claspin’ hands ag’in. 

“I never hesitated to put my shoulder to the 
wheel,” he reflected, proudly; ‘‘I've been loyal to my 
country. I allus have been law-abidin,’ and I've cel- 
ebrated Independence Day,—that is, mos? allus. I 
never was too busy, when I was young, t’ hitch up 
and got’ Fourth o’ July doin’s. It's a duty Iowe my 
country, says I.” A tinge of regret crept into his 
musings as he thought that this Fourth was passing 
without any patriotic demonstrations upon his part. 

He went over to the dusty garret window and looked 
out. The fresh, vivid green of July stretched every- 
where. ‘I s’pose they're havin’ big doin’s over at 
Stanley Center,” he mused, regretfully. ‘‘It’s been 
five years since I went t’ any big doin’s. T’ see areal 
drill p'rade would seem like old times.” 

He went down out of the dusty attic. Hisstep was 
lighter than it had been for days. A thrill of the old 
patriotism stirred his feeble pulses. He went to the 
door and looked out between the morning-glory vines ; 
they were red, and white, and blue, with the nation’s 
colors. 

‘There ain't nothin’ I can do, as I see,”’ he mused. 
‘The hoein ’s done, and the stock is tended. 
’T ain't but one o'clock, and I feel 's if I could 
walx four miles just like a book.” It was four 
miles to Stanley Center. ‘‘I never was there 
t’ Fourth o' July doin’s,” he reflected, sadly. 
“I'd like t’ see how they celebrate in the 
West. I wouldn't put pmo folks out to 
take me, but if I walk, I guess ‘twon't be no 
inconvenience t’ nobody. I can git back ‘fore 
they git home, easy 'nough. ‘They'll preb'ly 
stay for the fireworks.” 

he thought of the cherries troubled him. 
“I'd hate t’ have the robins damage ‘em,” 
he thought, as he walked around to where 
they were. Then he took off his coat, as an 
idea occurred to him, and draped it on a 
long stick. This he stood, propped upright, 
in the fence-corner. ‘I guess that'll shoo 
‘em off,” he thought; ‘‘it's ragged ‘nough, 
land knows. They'll prob’ly never know 
but it’s me.” 

Four miles was a long way for Grandfather 
Paxton’s feeble, tottering gait. He was 
weary and trembling when he came within 
sight of the village. 

His suppositions were right; they were 
having a big time at Stanley Center. The 
streets were a gay scene of merry-making. 
Bands were playing, swings were in full mo- 
tion, and in green bowers happy-hearted 
young people were tripping with light feet. 

He saw nothing of James's folks anywhere among 
the crowds, though he watched for them anxiously. 

He stopped to watch a group of small boys that 
were sending crackers into the air with noisy merri- 
ment. Bang! bang! bang! they went off merrily; but 
presently one of them fell and exploded at the feet of 
a prancing span of horses. There was a sudden plunge 
and pawing of the air, with angry demands from 
the excited driver; but Grandpa Paxton saw what no 
one else saw,—a little figure crossing the street with 
frightened hesitancy. That was not all; he saw 
the gleam of three brass buttons on a little leg, and 
the fluttering of a blue hat-ribbon. 

It was Pinky, grandpa’s darling. With a fright- 
ened gasp the old man dashed out into the street. 
“Pinky, Pinky,” he cried, but the little boy only stood 
spell-bound. ‘The cruel hoofs of the horses were al- 
most above him; their glittering shoes of iron glis- 
tened in the sun. 

“Pinky!” With one final effort the trembling hand of 
Grandfather Paxton seized the child’s garments and 
gave him a swift push,—a push that shoved him into 
safety; but in doing so he lost his own balance, and 
fell dently under the pawing horses’ feet. 

James Paxton came hurrying down the street in 
anxious quest of Pinky, who had strayed from his 
mother, just in time to see them lift a dusty,convulsed 
figure up from the dirt of the street, and carry it ten- 
derly to the walk. He drew near curiously. ‘‘Who’s 
been hurt? What's the matter?’ he inquired, appre- 
hensively. Then he saw the white face looking help- 
lessly up from the stone pavement. 

“Father !" he gasped, white to the lips. ‘‘How did 
it happen? What ails him?’ he demanded. fiercely. 

Then they told him how the old man had risked his 
life to save a little boy,—a boy with a blue ribbon on 
his hat. 

‘I think, James,” said Grandfather Paxton, feebly, 
that night, as he looked up anxiously from the white 
pillows of his bed, ‘I think you'd better have me 
took to the county-house, my son. ‘T'was bad 'nough 
when I was whole, and could do a lift now and then 
to pay for my keep; but now I’m a useless old man. 
I don’t want t’ be a burden on you, James. Old bones 
is hard t’' mend, lad; you'd best let the county bear 
the expense. I’m — I'm left t’ burden anybody.” 
He closed his eyes sadly. 

The successful son, James Paxton, stooped and laid 
his hand reverently on the old man’s thin, white 
locks. ‘Father!’ His voice was husky. The ten- 
derness in it roused the old man. He raised his lids 
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and tried to smile; and the pitiful attempt was a re- 
proof to the penitent man by his bedside. 

“I've been contemptible and mean, father. Can 
you forgive me? You'll never go to the poorhouse 
while I have a roof. Things will be different for you 
in the future, father.” His hand reached out and 
clasped the wrinkled one hanging so limp and feeble. 
There was a responsive pressure. 

Pinky came in and crept close to the bed, and laid 
his warm, soft cheek close to the gray, sunken one 
upon the pillow. “Grampa,” he whispered, with 
childish sweetness, ‘‘my grampa.” The old man drew 
the slender figure closer. ‘‘Little Jimmie,” he an- 
swered, with a sigh of content, ‘‘grampa’s darling.” 

“What made ‘im call me Jimmie?’ questioned 
Pinky, curiously, after they had tip-toed quietly from 
the room, and left grandpa acefully sleeping. 
James Paxton did not answer; but there was a sus- 
picious moisture in his eyes as he drew his little son 
up on his knee and snuggled him close. 


+ 
Hima Kruger, the “Coming Juliet” 


ULIET is her stage representation, though she is 
said to have made a fine Lady Macbeth, and 
‘ her Desdemona and Ophelia are picturesque 
and touching. The 
‘Wheeling Regis- 
ter” gives particu- 
lars of the rise of 
Alma Kruger, 
whom it regards 
as a bright star in 
the ascendant. 

A native of 
Pittsburg, she fin- 
ished, three years 
ago, a _ scholastic 
course at Franklin 
Sargent’s dra- 
matic school in 
New York City. 
At the graduation 
matinée she was 
given the part of 
Nora in Ibsen's 
‘Doll House.” 
She played the 
réle so intelligent- 
ly that three prom- 
inent managers 
offered her posi- 
tions at once. She 
accepted the pro- 
position of Louis 

ALMA KRUGER ! ames, and has 

veen leading lady 

for him ever since. Duse is her favorite model. She 
has played in all the cities of the South and West. 
Last March she commenced, in New York, as the 


‘‘New Juliet.” 


NEVER OR NOW 


ISTEN, young heroes! Your country is calling! 
Time strikes the hour for the brave and the true! 
Now, while the foremost are fighting and falling, 
Fill up the ranks that have opened for you! 


Stay not for questions while freedom stands gasping! 
Wait not till Honor lies wrapped in his pall! 

Brief the lips’ meeting be, swift the hands’ clasping; 
“Off for the wars!” is enough for them all. 


Never or now! cries the blood of a nation, 
Poured on the turf where the red rose should bloom; 
Now is the day and the hour of salvation, — 
Never or now! peals the trumpet of doom! 
—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 


CATCHING LIFE’S ELEVATOR 
ANNIE PARTLAN 


On the main floor of one of New York's large department 
stores, a man was running back and forth, looking very 
much annoyed. After watching him a moment, I saw the 
cause of his distress was his failure to catch an up-going 
elevator. Standing at the entrance to one, he saw another 
at the extreme end of the store, descending. Starting 
after it, he reached it just as it had started on the upward 
trip. Meanwhile, the first had come and gone. Continu- 
ing this running back and forth, he finally succeeded 
in boarding one, having wasted time and energy unnecessa- 
rily, and believing himself very much abused. 

ow typical is this of the lives of many of us,—the se- 
cret of many failures! 

If everything does not come our way at once in our 
chosen pursuit, we rush off to some other field, only to find 
it filled, or that we are not fitted for it; while, if we are 
only patient at the outset, Time’s own elevator-man will 
open his gate and bear us up, stopping only to call out 
Fame, Fortune, Power, or whatever department in Life's 
great store we wish to enter. 


- 


A picture by Rubens, in the Luxembourg gallery, repre- 
sents the Virgin Mary in council with two cardinals, and 
the god Mercury participating. 
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A Rero of the Drum 


How Pierre, the “Petit Tambour” of Napoleon’s Great 
Marshal, Inspired the Army 


e UB-A-DUB-DUB, rub-a-dub-dub, rub-a-dub- 

dub-dub-dub,” sounded through the keen 

Alpine air; and cheerily from behind the 

drum looked forth the fresh, rosy face of a 
boy but ten years old, so bright and pretty and buoy- 
ant among the grim, scarred visages of the army 
veterans. When the cutting wind whirled a shower 
ot snow in his face, he dashed it away with a jolly 
laugh, and awoke the echoes with a lively rattle of 
his drum, till it seemed as if the huge, beetling rocks, 
the icicles, and the pinnacles of snow around were all 
singing in the reverberating chorus. 

‘Bravo, petit tambour!” (little drummer), ex- 
claimed ‘‘ Fighting Macdonald,” one of the bravest of 
Napoleon's marshals. 

‘*Rub-a-dub-dub, rub-a-dub-dub, rub-a-dub-dub- 
dub-dub,” rattled the drummer, with redoubled zeal 
and a bright, optimistic air that spread a contagion 
of hope and ambition through the division. 

‘‘Long live our general!” shouted a hoarse voice, 
and from mouth to mouth a cheer rolled like distant 
thunder along the towering mountains. 

But hark! What undertone is that, so tremulous 
yet so rustling, so faint yet so impressive, so mys- 
terious in its muffled whisper, like the sound of 
viewless wings, 
yet so ominous in 
its husky menace 
of coming doom? 
It 1s not well to 
shout among the 
Alps, lest the 
drifted snow 
swoop downward 
on its storm-wings 
to punish the 1n- 


truder. 
Scarcely had the 
echo died away, 


when the second 
noise, so different 
in kind from the 
echo, —a strange, 
uncanny murmur, 

seemed to moan 
and wail far up the 
mountain side. 
Nearer and nearer 
it swelled, and 
louder and harsher 
it grew, until all 
the air shuddered 
in the deep, hoarse 
roar. 

“On your faces, 
lads! down for 
your lives!" shout- 
ed Macdonald; 
“it’s an ava- 
lanche!”’ 

Down thundered 
the ruin, sweeping 
the narrow path 
like a cataract, 
and bearing along heaps of bowlders and gravel, and 
uprooted bushes and trees, and great blocks of pale 
blue ice. Darkness as of midnight followed for a mo- 
ment,—the darkness of the grave to many a soldier, 
caught in the whirlwind rush. 

‘‘Where’s our Pierre? Where's our little drum- 
mer ?” were the first words that broke the awful still- 
ness when the avalanche had come to rest in the 
valleys, and its echoes had died among the hills. 

Where, indeed? 

A cry of grief burst from many a veteran who had 
looked unmoved into the muzzles of a line of leveled 
muskets. 

‘*Rub-a-dub-dub, rub-a-dub-dub, rub-a-dub-dub— 
dub-dub—dub-dub,” came the faint roll of a drum 
beating the charge from far below. 

‘‘What courage! What enthusiasm!” exclaimed 
an old grenadier, with tears in his eyes. ‘‘ We must 
save him, lads, or he'll freeze to death down there! 
He must be saved!” 

‘*He shall be saved!" broke in the deep voice of 
Macdonald, as he threw off his cloak on the very brink 
of the precipice. 

‘*No, no, General!" cried the grenadiers; ‘‘ you 
must n’t run such a risk as that. Let one of us go, 
instead; your life is worth more than all of ours put 
together.” 


‘‘My soldiers are my children,” said Macdonald, 


SUCCESS 


quietly, ‘‘and no father grudges his own life to save 
his son.” 

Down, down by a rope they lowered their general, 
until he disappeared in the cold, black depth below. 

‘* Pierre!" shouted he, as loud as he could; ‘where 
are you, my boy?” 

‘*Here, General,” came a weak voice from a huge 
mound of snow whose softness alone had saved the 
little fellow. 

‘All right. now, brave boy,” said Macdonald, as he 
pulled the half-buried drummer out. ‘‘ Put your arms 
round my neck and hold tight; we'll have you out of 
this in a minute.” 

But the stiffened fingers of the boy had lost their 
strength, and, even when the general clasped the tiny 
arms about his neck, their hold gave way at once. 

The numbing cold of that dismal place would soon 
make him as powerless as the boy. What could be 
done? 

Tearing off his sash, and knotting one end to the 
rope, he bound Pierre and himself together with the 
other, signaled upward, and soon they were on 
the cliff above. Forgetting all risk of an avalanche, 
the soldiers gave cheer after cheer, and the echoes 
joined until it seemed as if the hills shared in the re- 
joicing. 

‘*We've been under fire and snow together,” said 
the general, tenderly chafing the cold hands of the 
boy, ‘‘and nothing shall part us as long as we live.” 

In an hour, Pierre felt as well as ever, and when 
the order was given to advance, his ‘‘ rub-a-dub-dub, 
rub-a-dub-dub, rub-a-dub-dub-dub-dub” rolled from 
the drum with redoubled determination and zeal. 





THE WEST POINT GRADUATING CLASS OF 1898 


All through that fearful winter ‘‘ Passage of the 
Splugen,”—more terrible in many ways than Napo- 
leon’s feat of crossing the Alps in summer,—the little 
drummer's enthusiasm proved an inspiration and en- 
couragement to officers and men alike. 


+ 


OUR NEW LIFE-SAVING DEVICES 


Colonel C. C. Byrne, chief surgeon of the Department 
of the East and assistant surgeon-general of the army, 
gives it as his opinion that, in the present war, deaths re- 
sulting from wounds will, owing to the new aseptic and 
antiseptic methods, and the use of improved instruments 
and processes, be less than one-half as frequent as in the 
Civil War. The use of aseptic surgery prevents blood 
poisoning, gangrene, and pus formations, and the X-ray is 
of invaluable aid in locating fractures and internal inju- 
ries. There are now complete facilities for aseptic sur- 
gery in the field hospitals which will accompany our sol- 
diers to the front, and every soldier goes into the field 
equipped with a large triangular bandage, to be used in 
tying up a wounded limb, and is instructed how to use it. 
By the stanching of the copious flow of blood, the preven- 
tion of the exposure of flesh wounds to the germ-laden air, 
and the immediate placing in position of shattered bones, 
a large number of lives may be saved. If the war proves 
to be of any considerable duration, it is proposed to erect 
a chain of hospitals for convalescents along the North At- 
lantic coast, that the patients may be removed from the 
tropical districts to places of pure and bracing air. 
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Gest Point Graduates of 1898 
Young Cadets with an Opportunity for Distinction in 
Our War with Spain 


REMATURELY, but not immaturely, these 
young successors to the Grants and Shermans 
who, long ago, studied military science and 
practiced horsemanship at West Point, have 

just been graduated, anticipating the commencement 
date the first time since 1861. This haste was, of 
course, to meet the necessities of the hour. 

This class numbers fifty-seven cadets, appointed 
from thirty-one states and one territory, Arizona, be- 
sides one appointed at large, born in Nebraska. Ar- 
ranged in the order of their general merit, in the first 
half, or the first twenty-nine of the class, are sixteen 
cadets from Northern States, and thirteen from 
Southern States. 

The head of the class is Frank C. Boggs, Jr., from 
Pennsylvania; next comes Mark S. Smith, from IIli- 
nois, with William P. Wooten, of North Carolina, 
third, Lytle Brown, of Tennessee, fourth, and Robert 
D. Kerr, of West Virginia, fifth. New York does not 
appear in the roll until the twenty-fourth in order is 
reached. ‘Two cadets only are from New England, 
both being from Massachusetts, the thirtieth and 
thirty-third in the order. 

Wherever these graduated cadets come from, they 
all belong now to the whole Union, and, if the present 
war shall give them the opportunity, we do not doubt 
that every one of them will distinguish himself for 
soldierly abilities, 
whether graduated 
high or low in his 


class. In truth, 
notwithstanding 
all the slurs cast 


upon ‘‘West Point- 
ers,” toget through 
the course at West 
Point at all re- 
quires peculiar 
abilities, and the 
experience of the 
past has shown 
that the great sol- 
diers trained there 
have not been con- 
fined to those 
whose rank in their 
classes was high. 
The complete 
list is as follows :-— 


Frank C. Boggs, 
Jr.. New Jersey; 
Clarke S. Smith, Lli- 
nois; William P. 
Wooten, North 
Carolina; Lytle 
Brown, Tennessee; 
Robert D. Kerr, 
West Virginia; Ear? 
I. Brow Georgia; 
Amos A. Fries, Wis- 
consin; Manus Mc- 
Closkey, Pennsyl- 
vania; John E. 
Stephens, Tennes- 
see; Thomas E. Mer- 


rill, Ohio; Monroe 
C. Kerth, Illinois; 
Charles H. Munton, 
Michigan; George 


A. Nugent, Michi- 
gan; William W. 
Hamilton; Georgia; 
Curtis W. Otwell, 
Ohio; William E. Coie, Utah; Fox Conner, Mississippi; 
Henry W. Butner, North Carolina; Francis K. Meade, 
Virginia; Marcellus G. Spinks, Mississippi; Lambert W. 
ee Jr., South Carolina; Jacob C. Johnson, Ohio; 
denry L. Newbold, California; Wilham F. Nesbitt, Ohio; 
——_ B. Gowen, New York; Harvey W. Miller, New 
York; Edwin D. Bricker, Pennsylvania; Thomas F. Ma- 
ginnis, Minnesota; William W. Fiscus, Jr., Pennsylvania; 
Ernest D. Scott, Canada; Daniel G. Berry, lilinois; Ed- 
mund N. Benchley, Massachusetts; Malin Craig, Missouri; 
Harold Hammond, Illinois; Ralph E. Ingram, Massachu- 
setts; Robert C. Davis, Pennsylvania; Joseph F. Janda, 
Wisconsin; Alvan C. Read, Tennessee; Ira C. Welborn, 
Mississippi; Clarke Churchman, Pennsylvania; David E. 
W. Lyle, Ohio; Alexander E. Williams, North Carolina; 
Romulus F. Walton, Alabama; Charles W. Exton, New 
Jersey; Guy V. Henry, Jr., Nebraska; Edward H. Martin, 
New York; Herbert A. Lafferty, Kansas; David P. 
Wheeler, Ohio; Conrad S. Babcock, Connecticut; Edgar 
Ridenour, Ohio; Chauncey B. Humphrey, Kansas; Berke- 
ley Enochs, Ohio; William L. Murphy, Iowa; Robert J. 
Maxey, Mississippi; G. Maury, Crallé, Virginia; Joseph 
F. Gohn, Illinois; James H. Bradford, Jr., Louisiana; 
Wallace B. Scales, Texas; David L. Stone, Mississippi. 


fe ad 


GENERAL GRANT'S GRANDSON A SOLDIER 

President McKinley will probably appoint Ulysses S. 
Grant, son of Colonel Fred D. Grant, and grandson of 
General Grant, to a West Point cadetship. He is sixteen 
years old. In April, 1885, when Grant was near to death, 
he wrote his wishes in a note addressed to the President. 
Two years later, General W. T. Sherman endorsed the 
original request. 





“HA Captain of Invention” 


many Successful Enterprises — The Story of the Bessemer Steel 
Process and its Results—Winning Honor, Fame, and Knighthood 


Henry Bessemer’ 


WittiAM CoNvVERSE Woop 


nere cipher in that vast sea 
nan enterprise,” said Henry 
er, speaking of his arrival 

n in 1831. Although 
ehteen years old, and with- 
acquaintance in the city, 
nade work for himself by 
ting a process of copying 
eliefs on cardboard, by which 











one co minutes how to make a die 
from a! ra penny. Ascertaining 
that in t stamps on official papers 
could be nted a perforated stamp 
which « rremoved. At the stamp 
office, t that the government was 
losing £1 rough the custom of remov- 
ing sta ments and using them 
agai! l preciated the new danger of 
easy co offered Bessemer a defi- 
nite sut f perforation, or an office for 
life at £8 semer chose the office, and 
hastens ews to a young woman 
with w i iare his fortune. In 
explain e told how it would prevent 
anyon aluable stamp from a docu- 
ment a nd using it a second time. 
A Flash of Woman’s Wit 
“Yes ed, ‘‘I understand that; but 
if all st te put upon them, they could 
not aft thout detection.” 
lig man's wit had done more 





And the same little word 








tion device of far less 
value tha rd’s nest. Henry felt proud 
of the genuity, and suggested the 
im tamp office. Perforation was 
aband iS a consequence, he was de- 
prived « ffi the government coolly 
making iy to this, without compensa- 
tion. of d by that little, insignificant 


word 


A Distinguished Father,—One of the “Immortals” 






Besse! \ntony Bessemer, was extraor- 
dinarily ¢ n London, his boyhood was 
spent in | venty years of age,he erected 
pumping Haarlem to drain the turf-pits. 
Before five, this genius was elected 
one of t rtals” of the French Academy, 
for im] the microscope. The Revolu- 
tion dt France; he barely escaped from 
the mo n. In Londen, he achieved 
distinct nder. ‘‘Bessemer type” lasted 
1€a! ther type. 

He at he wasa ‘‘chip off the 
old b on, he purchased for 
the autiful Holtzappel foot- 
lathes,” a studied and practiced turning, 
with all t ism of genius and youth. At 
eightes h ndon, and invented a machine 
to ma t veivet. 

sess indicate a mentalactivity and 
versat bserver, original thinker, and 
clever or never equaled. In two 

' 


conse Mr. Bessemer took out twenty- 
instances, four or five for the 

asingle day. For improve- 

facture, he was awarded the 

A He extracted eighty-five per 





cent t cane. Scott Russell came 
next per cent., although he used a 
pow 

To t echanical means of making his 
gol usecret. At first, he made one 
thousa profit; it still yields three hundred 
per Three out of my five assistants 
have rtwo were to die, and myself, 
too. 1 vy what the invention is.” But, 
after 1871, Bessemer rewarded their 
faith ing over to these two men the 
lars siness of the bronze-powder and 
gold- amden Town. 

gut ich placed his name with those 
of Wa t, Stephenson, and other revolu- 
tior as his method of making * Bes- 
sen 


The Great Problem, ‘Stronger [etal for Guns” 


I properly,” said Commander 
Mini ut, if you cannot get stronger 
meta ch heavy projectiles will be of 
little was exhibiting to the French 
autho es his elongated projectiles from 
a light wth-bore gun. ‘Stronger metal 
for t t was the problem; his mind in- 
stantly th it, and he finallv solved it. 

Upt nest steel, made by the Hindoos, 
cost / Huntsman’s process produced 


equa ' tor £50 to £100 a ton. 


SUCCESS 


‘*Bessemer had no 
connection with the iron 
or steel trade, and knew 
little or nothing of met- 
allurgy.” This was a 
disadvantage, yet an ad- 
vantage; for he entered 
on his career untram- 
meled by notions. **Per- 
sons wholly unconnected with a particular business,” 
he says, ‘tare the men who make all the great in- 
ventions of the age.” 

About eighteen months he experimented, when he 
was successful. Then he engaged St. Pancras, the 
old residence of Richard Baxter, for experimental iron 
works. ‘The primitive apparatus being ready, the 
engine was made to force streams of air, under high 
pressure, through the bottom of the vessel, which 
was lined with fire-clay; the stoker, in some bewilder- 
ment, poured in the liquefied metal. Instantly, out 
came a volcanic eruption of such dazzling corusca- 
tions as had never been seen before. The heat was 
so extreme that the iron-holders seemed about to 
melt. They were soon relieved by finding that the 
decarburization or combustion had expended its fury; 
and, most wonderful of all, the product was steel. The 
new metal was tried; its quality was good. The 
problem was solved. The new process seemed suc- 
cessful. The inventor was elated. 

‘Astonished at his own success, he went to the 
Patent Office and examined all the patents to see 
whether anybody had done the same thing before. 
He found no trace of such an operation, but observed 
that steam had been used in that way. So he speci- 
fied both in his patent.” ‘‘ The result of my experi- 
ment,” he says, ‘‘showed me that the highest tem- 
perature ever known in the arts can be produced by 
the simple introduction of atmospheric air into cast 
iron. 





By permisston Cassier's Magazine 
HENRY BESSEMER 


When Bessemer was to read his account, a gentle- 
man at a hotel said: ‘‘Clay, I want you to go down 
with me this morning. A fellow has come down from 
London to read a paper on making steel from cast iron 
without fuel! Ha! ha! ha!” Before night, helaughed 
the other way, and said he ‘ would at once place his 
establishment under the invention.” 

Bessemer told them that steel wouldeventually super- 
sede iron for railway purposes. Napoleon III., his 
greatest patron, at the outset wished it introduced at 
Roulle; Nasmyth thought it a great discovery. He 
was offered £50,000 for the patent; he put large royal- 
ties upon it. 

But dismal failures occurred. Six weeks later, the 
whole thing was voted a ‘‘failure’’ by assembled 
iron-masters. 


“After Clouds, Sunshine” 

It was found that phosphorus and sulphur in the iron 
made the trouble. Robert Mushet and Bessemer both 
claim to have discovered the remedy, the introduction 
of ferro-manganese or Spiegeleisen. While denying 
an encroachment upon Mushet, Bessemer gave the 
less fortunate inventor an annuity of £300. ‘‘ Robert 
Mushet ever proclaimed that he first applied manga- 
nese to Bessemer metal; but Henry Bessemer was 
never proved to have infringed any patent right by 
the free use of manganese. The Bessemer process 
became perfect, after four years’ application and 
£20,000 spent in experiments. 

To make Bessemer iron and steel a commercial suc- 
cess, was another thing. Exultant at first, iron-mas- 
ters were afraid of it. 

The Inventor Became tron-Worker 

But he bought up his licenses already given, built 
works at Sheffield, and began underselling his neigh- 
bors by £20aton. Soon,they came to him, and paid his 
royalty,—some of them very reluctantly. 
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This man, who, six years before, knew no more 
about making iron than a school-boy, was master of 
iron-masters the world over. 

‘‘According to the best information extant, in the 
twenty-one years after the process was first success- 
fully workea, the production of steel by it, notwith- 
standing its slow progress at first, amounted to no 
less than twenty-five million tons; and if we estimate 
the saving, as compared with the old process which it 
superseded, at £4o a ton, the total would be about 
£1,000,000,000, In 1882, the world’s production was 
over four million tons. Over one hundred works had 
adopted it, and over three thousand three hundred 
converters had been erected.” Since the process was 
perfected, the annual production of steel in England 
has been raised from 50,000 to 3,000,000 tons, while its 
cost has been reduced more than 500 per cent. The 
United States product for 1897 was 5,475,315 long 
tons. 

‘*Perhaps in no department of industry has the 
Bessemer process caused greater improvement. The 
superiority of steel to iron rails is not now questioned. 
A steel rail lasts nine times as long as an iron one; 
the difference in cost is trifling. In 1880, sixteen 
thousand miles of steel rails had been laid in Great 
Britain; when the twenty-five thousand miles of 
British railway were relaid in steel, there wcald be 
an annual saving of £3,000,000 in the cost of renewal 
of rails. Were this economy extended to the world’s 
railway system, the annual saving would be over 
£ 20,000,000, OF $100,000,000, 


Honor, Profit, and Fame 

Bessemer was knighted by Queen Victoria in 1879, 
and received gold medals, especially the Albert gold 
medal in 1872, and a gold medal from Napoleon III., 
weighing twelve ounces. 

Profit as well as honor came to him; when his pat- 
ents expired, in 1870, he had received, in royalties, 
over a million sterling, or, to use his own expression, 
1,057,748 ‘‘of the beautiful little gold medals issued 
by the Royal Mint, with the benign features of her 
most gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria, stamped upon 
them.” The Sheffield works had yielded the owners 
eighty-one times their original capital in fourteen 
years; that is, their profit every two months paid for 
the original investment. 

Bessemer's inventive brain ceased its work on earth 
March 14, 1898. He looked back upon eighty-five 
years. Abraham Hewitt, rehearsing the effects of 
his great invention upon travel, transportation, and 
labor, said that he was, practically, though not 
theoretically, the ‘‘ great apostle of Democracy,” and 
‘‘printing, the mariner’s compass, the discovery of 
America, and the steam engine, are the only capital 
events in modern history which belong to the same 
category as the Bessemer a. 

Two towns in the United States are named for him, 
—Bessemer, Michigan, and Bessemer, Alabama. 

‘* Bessemer earned and merited all he got. His im- 
mortal contribution to the welfare of humanity was 
the result of no accident, but of toil, self-sacrifice, 
devotion, and fortitude. He became very rich, but 
his personal fortune, compared with the addition 
which he made to the wealth of the world, was but as 
a grain of sand on a beach, or one star in the sky.”’ 


+ 


GLADSTONE’S LETTER TO A PRINCE 

On the attainment of his majority, Prince Albert 
Victor, who would have been King of England but 
for his untimely death, received the following letter :— 

HAWARDEN CasTLe, January 7, 188s. 

Sir :—As the oldest among the confidential servants of 
her Majesty, I cannot allow the anniversary to pass with- 
out a notice, which will to-morrow bring your Royal High- 
ness to full age, and thus mark an important epoch in your 
life. The hopes and intentions of those whose lives lie, 
like mine, in the past, are of little moment; but they have 
seen mucn, and what they have seen suggests much for 
the future. There lies before your Royal Highness, in 
prospect, the occupation, I trust at a distant date, of a 
throne, which, to me at least, appears the’most illustrious 
in the world, from its history and associations, from its 
legal basis, from the weight of the cares it brings, from the 
loyal love of the people, and from the unparalleled oppor- 
tunities it gives, in so many ways and in so many regicns, 
of doing good to the almost countless numbers whom the 
Almighty has placed beneath the sceptre of England. 

I fervently desire and pray, and there cannot he a more 
animating prayer, that your Royal Highness may ever 
grow in the principles of conduct, and may be adorned 
with all the qualities which correspond with this great 
and noble vocation. 

And, sir, if sovereignty has been relieved by our mod- 
ern institutions of some of its burdens, it still, I believe, 
remains true that there has been no period of the world’s 
history at which successors to the monarchy could more 
efficaciously contribute to the stability of a great historic 
system, dependent even more upon love than upon 
strength, by devotion to their duties, and by a bright ex- 
ample to the country. This result we have happily been 
permitted to see. 

Heartily desiring that, in the life of your Roval Highness, 
every private and personal may be joined with every pub- 
lic blessing, | have the honor to remain, sir, 

Your Royal Highness’s most dutiful and faithful ser- 
vant, W. E. GLADSTONE. 
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The Painter of “Yankee Doodle” 


A Picture Dear to Two Generations of Patriotic Americans—Archibald M. Willard’s 
Patriotic Art Creations—The Genesis of a Famous Painting 


Witiiam E. Barton, D. D. 


N an article written in 1893 to ‘‘The 
Illustrated World's Fair,’”’ Lyman J. 
Gage told of the impression made 
upon his mind by two famous pict- 
ures, one seen atthe capitol at Wash- 
ington and illustrating the progress 
of civilization in it: westward march, 
and the other seen at Philadelphia in 

1876, where it was the most popular picture exhibited 

at the Centennial. Of the latter he says:— 

I am glad, as I write of it, that the picture has become 
familiar in America, for copies and chromos of it may be 
seen at almost every public studio. But even though I 
look upon the humblest reproduction of this work, my 
mind turns to the grand canvas at Philadelphia, where I 
received one of the strongest impressions of my life. 

This picture, which he then proceeds to describe at 
length, was ‘‘Yankee Doodle,” or ‘‘The Spirit of ’76,” 
which has been photographed and chromo-lithograph- 
ed throughout the country, and is one of the most fa- 
miliar of patriotic sketches. 

The artist was Archibald M. Willard, now of Cleve- 
land, but then of Wellington, Ohio. Mr. Willard was 
born at Bedford, Ohio, in 1836, the son of a minister, 
and grandson of one of Stark's *‘Green Mountain 
Boys,” both of whom inspired the boy with high 
ideals, and encouraged in him a love of beauty and of 
patriotism, which early showed itself. 

Mr. Willard’s father was subject to frequent changes 
in the pastoral office, and came at length to Welling- 
ton, where, unable to give his son a longed-for educa- 
tion in art, he allowed him to become. an apprentice 
to a carriage-maker and painter, E. S. Tripp. The 
walls of the shop were soon adorned with various 
pictures wrought by the boy, who was then 
nineteen, and who had improved all possi- 
ble opportunities with pencil and chalk 
to make of himself an artist. 

The war broke out, and Mr. 
Willard went to the front. He 
was made color bearer of his 
regiment, and fought in the 
86th Ohio through the war. 
While at Cumberland Gap, 
he made some sketches 
which were his first se- 
rivus attempts at art, 
and they are among 
the best representa- 
tions of that great 
natural fortress at 
the time of the rebel- 
lion. They were 
thought to have dis- 
appeared long 
since, but recently 
two of them have 
been recovered. 

After the war, 

Mr. Willard re- 
turned to carriage 
painting. But horses’ 
heads, vignette land 
scapes, and fanciful 
little pictures and 
crests adorned his 
work and became the 
pride of his employer. 
Wagons built for exhibi- 
tion at county fairs were 
his special opportunity, 
and made for him a great 
reputation as a carriage paint- 
er. But the war pictures were 
still in his mind,and he attempted 
an ambitious scheme, which was 
nothing less than a panorama of 
the war from his own sketches. 
This he painted, and exhibited it 
in several small towns; but few 
people then cared to recall those 
scenes, and the venture was a failure. The water- 
colors were washed out to save the cotton cloth, and 
the work of months perished forever. 

Some of the war sketches, however, were called 
for by old soldiers, and to provide for this demand 
Mr. Willard made the acquaintance of jane. F. Ry- 
der,of Cleveland,a photographer. But Mr. Ryder was 
far more than a developer of negatives. He hada keen 
insight into the values of things and the hidden ele- 
ments of success in men and their work. Mr, Ryder 
encouraged Mr. Willard to give himself to the serious 
Study of art, with a view to devoting his entire time 
to it. From that time the two men became fast friends 
and Mr. Willard’s famous pictures were wrought out 
of long conferences between them. 

Still Willard worked at the carriages, and achieved 
his first real success in a very interesting way. The 
little daughter of Mr. Tripp found in a child’s paper 
called ‘The Nursery,” a picture of a dog harnessed 
to a cart and chasing a rabbit, and took it to the shop 
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“YANKEE DOODLE” 
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with a request that 
Mr. Willard enlarge it 
for her. He looked at 
the picture till a sense 
of the humor of the 
situation,always strong 
with him, took posses- 
sion of him, and he set 
himself at his task with 
real zest. When he had finished, 1t was no mere 
copy of the picture which he had made, but a new 
creation, which is well known un- 

der the name of “Pluck.” This 

was sent to Mr. Ryder to be . 
framed, and, when exhibited in 
his window, attracted such a 
crowd as to block the sidewalk. 
The picture was chromoed, for 
the chromo was then in its glory, 
and soon became known, with its 
companion picture, to the whole 
country. 

This was the end of Mr. Wil- 
lard’s carriage painting. After 
this, he painted a most funny 
picture which represented a farm- 
er’s family at prayer, with more 
or less trouble going on the while. 
Bret Harte wrote verses to it 
called ‘*Deacon Jones's Experi- 
ence,” and that named the pict- 
ure, which is now in the Olney 
Art Gallery of Cleveland. But, 
while Harte’s poem made the pict- 
ure more famous, it gave a cer- 
tain irreverence to its interpreta- 
tion which did not do it justice. 
Mr. Willard’s fame was secure as 
a humorous painter, and he made 
and sold a good many ludicrous 
pictures for commercial purposes, 
and some as works of art. A 
specimen of his more quiet humor, and an excellent 

one, is his picture, ‘* Pitching the Tune,” and 
his rollicking, fun-loving spirit never 
did itself better justice than in 

‘*The Drummer's L atest Yarn.” 
But now and then he would 

paint a picture of heroism that 

was strong and true, as his 
‘‘Jim Bludso,” which John 
Hay now owns. The grim, 
hard face of the man 
who ‘‘warn't no saint,” 
but who was faithful to 
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MR. WILLARD’S CARICATURE 


duty unto death, 
cannot be forgotten 
by one who sees it. As plainly as the poem, it 
tells of a true heart beneath a rugged exterior. 

The Centennial year was drawing near. Mr. Ryder 
suggested a picture which should embody ‘‘ The Spirit 
of '76," and Willard set about making a humorous 
picture. How well he might have succeeded is shown 
in the picture, ‘*The Fourth of July Musicians,” 
which, however, he did not publish. He could not 
satisfy himself with any humorous picture of the old 
training days. He made sketch after sketch, to no 
purpose. 

From the first, he had singled out the musicians as 
the central figures, and had determined on three of 
them. His father was an old man, and had appeared 
in one form or another in a good many of his pictures, 
as in ‘‘ Pitching the Tune,” and had posed as one of 
the drummers. The other drummer was Harry 
Devereaux, a lad from a military academy. The fifer 
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was a well-known character in Wellington, Hugh 
Mosher, a man or great artistic possibilities, whom 
Mr. Ryder often photographed in many attitudes. 

No Fourth of July in Wellington was complete with- 
out him, and no such picture could be. 

While Willard was at work, his father was taken 
sick, and, after a lingering illness, died. During his 
illness, caring for him much by night and day, Willard 
struggled to finish his picture. 

One day there came an inspiration, 
working with noble models. He had a really noble 

theme. To make a merely 

humorous picture was un- 

worthy his ambition. From 

the sublime to the ridiculous 

‘ was easy; he would leap 

from the ridiculous to the 

sublime. He would change 

these rustic soldiers from the 

parade-ground to the battle- 

tield, and make his picture 
one of noble patriotism. 

He made another sketch, 

and with wonderful effect. 
From this time the work be- 
came absorbing. He was at 
his masterpiece. The plan 
took shape in his mind, and 
transferred itself to canvas. 
In the background is the 
broken line that has been 
pressed back by the enemy. 
3ut in the foreground are 
three figures, father, son, and 
grandson, though Mr. Wil- 
lard did not think of this re- 
lation till the picture was 
nearly finished. These, with 
steady strides, are marching 
ahead. They are already at 
the foremost point that has 
been reached by the line,— 
a point marked by a wounded man and a broken can- 
non. And listen! They are playing ‘Yankee Doodle!" 
The old man's face might be kind elsewhere, but here 
it islikeaflint. The strong fifer has his wounded head 
bound up, but blows a clear, high note. The lad 
who marches beside him has his face fixed on the old 
man’s. They are marching alone to death or vic- 
tory. Alone? No. Through the smoke the line is 
seen re-forming. Hats are in the air. Their com- 
rades have caught the tune and the courage which 
produced it, and are gathering to support them. One 
can look through their determined courage to an 
assured victory. 


He had been 


“THE MINUTE MEN OF THE REVOLUTION ” 


Everyone knows the effect of the picture. It elec- 
trified the country. It is on sale at every patriotic 
place where relics are vended to this day. The artist 
gave up his little studio in the quiet country town, 
and moved to the city, where he stili lives. The poor 
boy, who had, not even money to buy paints, had be- 
come one of the most noted artists in the land. 

Mr. Willard has painted many other pictures of 
note. Another patriotic scene, *‘ The Minute Man,” 
is pronounced, by many, a greater work than “Yankee 
Doodle,” but that work touched the popular heart as 
no other picture has for decades, and to this day Mr. 
Willard is best known as ‘‘The Painter of ‘ Yankee 
Doodle.’ ” 


“A kind, true heart, a spirit high, 
That could not fear, and would not bow, 
Were written in his manly eye, 
And on his manly brow.” 
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PANORAMA OF THE PROGRESS 





WITH OUR ARMY OF INVASION AT TAMPA, FLORIDA 


AL MILES AND STAFF, TAMPA 2.—ON THE TOP OF LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN, TENNESSEE 3.—GUARD-HOUSE OF 9th CAVALRY, TAMPA 4.—MARINES ON THE MARCH 
ERS OF THE 2¢ CAVALRY, TAMPA 6.—A HAPPY DRUMMER-BOY AT CHICKAMAUGA 7.—GENERAL WADE AND HIS STAFF OF OUR ARMY OF INVASION 
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THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


TAMPA 2.—SERGEANT DAVIDSON, THE FINEST MARKSMAN IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY 3.—8-INCH RIFLE ON UNITED STATES SHIP ATLANTA” 
4.—THE MESS ON UNITED STATES CRUISER “NEWARK’’ 


SPANISH SOLDIERS OF HAVANA AND PORTO RICO 


5.—A SPANIGM BATTERY AT SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO 6.—SPANISH ENGINEER CORPS /7.—A SPANISH CADET BATTERY AT HAVANA  8&.—-A SPANISH DRUMMER 
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FOUR-SQUARE TO THE WORLD 
~ypAREL\ 1istory of the world has one meas- 
Ry ured irly to the most perfect ideal of 
ma ally, mentally, and morally, as 
did Willia 


Gladstone. He satisfies the in- 
herent the human mind for wholeness, 
largenes the demand that man shall 
come up t lest standard; that hé shall be 
raised to t power. Nature was unusually 
generous t an who was to fill such a prom- 
inent place vorld's history. 

His brain vw massive and cultured; his thought 
keen, i penetrating,—broad, liberal and 
deep. His re alert, microscopical, far-seeing ; 
his heart gnanimous, true. 


Mr. Glads e's physical vigor played a great part 





in his ca What could even his genius have ac- 
complis veak, puny physique? The inten- 
sest energ terized everything he did. Even 
his recreat earnest. 

Michael Ang nee entered the studio of Raphael, 
when that vas absent. On a canvas he sawa 
beautif ¢ f a human figure, but dispropor- 
tionats a He slyly seized a brush and wrote, 
undernea picture, one word, —amp/ius, that 
18 are 

Amp to be the motto which inspired 
Gladstor life He never ceased to feel the 
thing he g be, beating beneath the thing he 
was ; t persistently haunted him. 

“Hig ll higher,” ‘‘larger and still larger,” 
were t nstantly repeating themselves in 
his mit 

To gt gher, deeper, wider; to conquer dif- 
ficulties a re more and more power; to feel all 
his fac ling, and taking deeper root in his 
soul, wa t ambition. 

He | illest opportunity for growth. In 
Parlia nittee-room ; while waiting for an 
appoint: t a railroad station,—wherever he 
was, he nevitable book in his pocket, lest 
seconds time should escape him. 

What L e he gave to the youth of to-day' 
If such a ¢ thought it necessary always to have 
a volun | lest a precious spare moment elude 
him, t l we of common ability not resort 
to sa on the odds and ends of time which 
come t est lives? One of the busiest men in 
the w i yet climb the stairs to an attic, 
to carry f to a poor street-crossing sweeper. 
He co e to talk with a poor American boy 
when ot shut the door in his face, and even 
arrange to e for him an interview with the Queen. 

Nothing this great spirit was small or trivial. 
Every 0 vith him, was a great occasion. 

He had tha ippy alchemy which can turn the 
prosiest to poetry, and touch with grace the ug- 
liest sur ngs,—which infuses the sense of beauty 
and har to the homeliest duties. Like Ruskin 
and Aga could see the marvelous in the 
comm« 

Wit tem seemed almost omnipotent. 
“Order vel first law,” is heaven's first means 
to win Dr. Lorimer tells us that, in one visit 
to him, Gla twice wishing to refer to certain 
volume brary, went straight among the 
thousa ks, to the volumes he wanted. 

Fro great natural powers, reinforced by his 
systemat oyment of time and opportunities, 
came vccomplishments and varied development. 

He addressed an audience at Corfu in Greek, and 
anothe! Florence in Italian; a little later he con- 
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versed at ease with Bismarck in German, or spoke 
French fluently in Paris, or piled up argument upon 
argument in English for hours in Parliament. He 
once addressed ten thousand people in Athens, in 
modern Greek. Clemenceau, a distinguished French 
statesman, was astonished at the fluency and accu- 
racy of his French. His knowledge of Italian ena- 
bled him, during a very short stay in Naples, in 1851, 
to expose to the eyes of Europe the corruption and 
tyranny of the Neapolitan government, which had 
thrust hundreds of reputable citizens into filthy dun- 
geons, for alleged offenses. 

Few classical scholars ever had a more intimate 
acquaintance with Greek. From a dry debate in Par- 
liament, he would seek relief by translating ‘‘Rock of 
Ages” into Greek verse. Few clergymen were ever 
so well equipped with theological lore. His elocution 
was so charming that the people of Chester and Liv- 
erpool used to walk miles on Sunday to hear him read 
the services at Hawarden Church. 

Almost as soon as he entered Parliament, he stepped 
to the front and took rank among the first parliamen- 
tary orators of the day. 

He was graduated from Oxford, a mere lad, with 
double first honors in Greek and mathematics; he 
was in Parliament before he was twenty-two; he was 
Lord of the Treasury at twenty-four; and he was still 
ruling England with a mighty hand at eighty-four! 

When only eighteen, at Eton College, in a little arti- 
cle contributed to the school paper on ‘‘Eloquence,” he 
said: ‘A successful début, an offer from the minis- 
ter, a secretaryship of state, even the Premiership it- 
self, are the objects which form the vista along which 
a young visionary loves to look.”’ Little did he think 
that, in six years,he would imself make the ‘‘success- 
ful débu?,” and that the Secretaryship would soon fol- 
low and open up the way to the Premiership, which he 
was to hold for three long periods. 

Gladstone dwelt ‘tin the secret place of the Most 
High,” and abode ‘‘under the shadow of the Al- 
mighty.” His outward reach to humanity was heart- 
felt and wide. None the less, he lived in the presence 
of the Unseen. Like the Puritans of old, he saw the 
hand of God in all the events of life. To him earthly 
distinctions were of no account. 

Here, at last, is a man who stands, like the great 
pyramid, four-square to the world,—a man greater 
than his occupation or profession, larger than his 
country. Noone thinks of asking how much money 
Gladstone left. In him appeared something larger 
than money,—a Croesus in character, a millionaire in 
manhood. 

A leading English journalist deciares that Glad- 
stone’s voice carried more weight on any moral ques- 
tion than those of the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, and all the Episcopate combined. 

John Bright once asked, in a speech: ‘Who is 
there in the House of Commons who equals him in 
knowledge of all political questions? Who equals 
him in earnestness? Who equals him in eloquence ? 
Who equals him in courage and fidelity to his convic- 
tions?... . If they, (his adversaries), can add dig- 
nity and grandeur to the stature of Gladstone, let 
them produce him.”” What a legacy is this of exam- 
ple, of simplicity, of earnestness, of character, of 
devotion, and of nobility! For more than half a cen- 
tury, his mighty personal force has throbbed vigor- 
ously, not only in his nation’s history, but in the his- 
tory of the world. 


Success Ideals 


** The wisest man could ask no more of fate 
Than to be simple, modest, manly, true.” 
* * * * 

With a view to assisting the thousands of college gradu- 
ates just leaving our schools and colleges, SuccEss invites 
hints and suggestions as to new fields of endeavor, the 
choice of an occupation, and unutilized opportunities. 

* * #* * 


Many a man has succeeded in his business or profession, 
but failed as a man; many a man has become eminent as 
a lawyer or merchant, but has been a tyrant In his home, 
and faithless in his friendships; many a man has reached 
the top round in his occupation, but is still on the bottom 
round in his character. 

* * * * 


Our longings are the prophecies of our destinies. Life 
never fulfills all the expectations of youth. The future 
never pays all that the present promises. Nature holds 
back part of our wages, lest we quit work. The prophecy 
that we shall be immortal is written upon our desires and 
longings. 

*+* *£+ & 

Many a man stands high in the church, who is despised 
by his employees; many a man is great in the estimation 
of those who know him slightly, but exceedingly small in 
the estimation of those who know him intimately; many a 
student has stood high in his class in college, but low in 
the scale of morals; many a man is going up in his busi- 
ness or profession, who is going down in his standard of 
conduct; is going upin his reputation, but down in his 
real life. 
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MAN RAISED TO HIS HIGHER POWER 


The purpose of education is to give to the body and to the soul 
all the beauty and all the perfection of which they are capable.— 
PLATO. 

HE great object of education, the ideal aimed at, 
should be to attain the most perfect develop- 
ment of the student's powers, physical, mental, 

and moral. ‘This is the highest value of man. We 
must have not only a full and deep mind, but a broad 
one. There must be a balance of mental powers, a 
grace, a beauty of high and noble qualities. A mind 
that is trained in shrewdness, in sagacity, in alert- 
ness, to take advantage of every opportunity of a 
competitor's weakness, to struggle and strive to get 
ahead of others, to accumulate, to grasp, to hold the 
results of accumulation, to be sharp, eagle-eyed for 
the weak places in a rival's armor, to learn to see real 
value only in money and that which money can buy, to 
take advantage of others’ weakness and misfortunes. 
—in short, the education which teaches a youth to use 
those who have fallen in the race for stepping-stones 
to his own elevation, is no education at all. This is 
not eliminating the brute qualities by real culture, 
but is rather the encouragement and development of 
such qualities, which still remain in him. 

True culture, true education, is ever eliminating 
the animal from the man. 

It is as much a part of a true education to develop 
the appreciation and love of all forms of beauty and 
goodness, wherever found, as it is to learn grammar 
and arithmetic.- Toleration, charity, a broad sym- 
pathy and love for our fellow-men, is a necessary part 
of atrue education. The most cultured man is he 
who has the greatest number of the highest products 
of the best mental cultivation in their most refined 
forms. Such a man is the highest mental expression 
of humanity. 

We should choose the things which have a high 
culture-value, and which appeal to the whole nature, 
—things which will give an organic tone to the mind. 

‘*The mind will, so to say, give forth the effects of 
a full, powerful, but well-modulated orchestra as 
against the empty roll of a drum, or even the less full 
beauty of a well played solo.” 

The great object, then, of education, is to raise 
man to his highest power, to develop him along the 
line of his nature, so that he will be not only keen, 
sagacious, and shrewd, but broad-minded, evenly 
balanced, sympathetic, tolerant, and charitable. He 
who has a perfectly balanced mind will naturally ex- 
press, in his life, the principles of the Golden Rule. 
He will see that others are not merely for his use, but 
that the highest good for each lies in mutual reci- 
procity. 

The school and the college furnish only the tools te 
be used. 

‘*Grammar and rhetoric are barren, and are bare 
fruit only when dealing with the materials given by 
life and experience. A meager soul can never be 
made fat, nor a narrow soul large, by studying rules 
of thinking. An intense vitality, a wide sympathy, 
a keen observation of the various experiences, is 
worth all the logic of the schools; and yet the logic is 
not useless; it is a regulative, not a creative, power. 
It is useful to thinking, as the study of anatomy is 
useful to painting.” 

You must borrow your moving power from fountains 
of living water which flow not in the schools; and 
your materials must come from the living, breathing 
universe, with which no museum is furnished. 

The only real success worthy of the name is that 
which comes from a consciousness of growing wider, 
deeper, higher, in mental and moral power, as the 
years goon. To feel the faculties expanding and un- 
folding, to teel the leaven of truth permeating the 
whole being, this is the only life worth living. 

Fortunate indeed is the child who is trained to see 
beauty in everything and everywhere. An eye so 
trained is a perpetual magnifying glass, revealing 
beauties invisible to the uncultivated eye. This self- 
culture, if properly conducted, will open a thousand 
new avenues of enjoyment, beyond the reach of the 
ignorant. 

Let youth be taught to look for beauty in all they 
see, and to embody beauty in all they do, and the 
imagination will then be both active and healthy. 
Life will be neither drudgery nor a dream, but will 
become full of God's life and love. 

The fine art of living is for each person to seek full- 
est development. Friendship is in itself as fine an 
art as music, or painting, or sculpture. The one not 
endowed with the artist's genius produces discords, 
daubs, or meaningless rhyme. So it is with life. 
The individual gifted with tact, faith, sweetness, and 
a charming manner, creates the very quaiities in 
which he believes and which he possesses. He ‘‘ gets 
on” with people harmoniously. His disposition is 
the exquisite result of high qualities. 
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A Young American Composer 
Eugene Sibley Wheeler, who Produced an Oratorio at 
the Age of Twenty-two 


NE of the most successful of American 
musicians is but twenty-two years 
of age, and lives in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. He is the son of Serias 
C. Wheeler, who, during his life, 
was a wealthy silver-mine owner. 
The famous Confederate general, 
Joseph Wheeler, twice governor 
of Alabama,and a member of Con- 
gress for the past twelve years, is 
his uncle. 

Eugene Sibley Wheeler, the sub- 
ject of this sketch, showed re- 
markable talent for music, as a 
boy, and received the best instruc- 
tion his native city could afford. 
When he was fifteen years of age, 
his father died, and the property 
became involved to such an ex- 
tent that the young man’s rela- 
tives were unable to assist him in gaining a musical 
education. This. however, did not discourage him in 
the least. He took a position in the music house of 
Jesse French & Co., and was thus enabled to pay for 
his instruction from Professor Winkler, a prominent 
teacher of the South. He progressed so rapidly that, 
at the age of eighteen, he was offered a position as or- 
ganist and choirmaster in the Chamberlain Presby- 
terian church. About this time, the Interstate En- 
campment was held at Memphis, and Mr. Wheeler 
was asked to write a military march to be played on 
the day his company, the Chickasaw Guards, drilled. 
This was his first attempt at composing, but 1t was so 
successful that the march was played by the United 
States military band on the first day im the grand 
parade. Miss Helen Gould, who 1s sponsor for this 
organization, rode in her carriage in front of the 
company, and her attention was drawn to the music 
the band was playing. She asked what it was, and, 
on being told that it was a march composed for the 
occasion by one of the 
young men of the com- 
pany, expressed a de- 
sire to meet the creator 
of such beautiful mu- 
sic, and was presently 
introduced toaslender, 
blue-eyed boy, appar- 
ently in his teens. Miss 
Gould and the young 
composer became well 
acquainted, and it was 
she who first suggest- 
ed that he should study 
abroad. With money 
earned by music-store 
sales, and as an organ- 
ist, he was enabled, in 
less than two years, to 
sail for Europe. Upon 
his arrival in New York, 
he asked Miss Gould's 
permission to dedicate 
to her the march she 
had admired. At her 
suggestion, the compo- 
sition was called: ‘‘The 
March of the Spon- 
sors,” and has been 
played by Sousa, Her- 
bert, and others. 

He placed himself 
under the care of M. 
Alexander Guilmant, 
of Paris, the leading or- 
ganist and composer of 
the world, who was 
much impressed with 
his touch and registra- 
tion, and who, when he learned the ‘‘Offertory to St. 
Paul” was the work of his pupil, was much surprised. 
While abroad, Mr. Wheeler accomplished much, com- 
posing sacred anthems, solos, and organ instrumental 
selections, including voluntaries, offertories, and 
marches, which are now used by leading organists 
and choirs throughout America. His orchestral con- 
certo in C minor, with piano accompaniment, deserves 
special mention, from the fact that it occupies a promi- 
nent position among musical works of this character, 
and has been included in the r¢fertoires of the leading 
orchestras, including the Boston Symphony orchestra. 
The allegro movement is the most striking part of this 
concerto, and is extolled by the best musicians. 

The work which has made him famous throughout 
Europe and America is the celebrated oratorio, the 
‘‘Resurrection,” the first choral work in this volumi- 
nous and exacting form yet credited to an American. 
Its first production was a notable one. On the ap- 
pearance of the young composer, he was greeted with 
deafening applause. After the ‘Hallelujah Chorus,” 
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he was called upon the stage five or six times. News 
of this demonstration was immediately telegraphed 
to all parts of the world, and the London and Paris 
papers published full accounts of the production, 
which took place in the Academy of Music. In sev- 
eral large cities, the oratorio societies have given this 
work at their May festivals. 

In Mr. Wheeler's own city, it was rendered on a 
large scale. It is awork about the length of Gounod’s 
‘‘Redemption,” or Haydn's “Creation.” It is very 
melodious as well as very dramatic, far more so than 
the usual oratorios. In design and ex- 
ecution, it is excellent. In the soprano 
solo, ‘Sing ye unto the Lord,” the high 
C is held for three bars, and, although 
difficult to render, is extremely effec- 
tive when fittingly sung. Frederick 
Brandeis, Mr. Treatbar, Mr. Damrosch, 
and many others, have endorsed the 
work. 

Mr. Wheeler is at work on a grand 
opera of three acts, the name being with- 
held for the present, the libretto for 
which is a special production of George 
P. Lathrop, who wrote the libretto for 
Walter Damrosch’s ‘‘Scarlet Letter,” and 
many other famous dramas. Critics who 
have seen parts of the work declare that, 
in dramatic power and musical beauty, 
it is unequaled by the work of any other 
American composer. Arrangements are 
being made to render the opera on the 
stage early in the autumn. It will prob- 
ably be heard first in New York. 

In view of Mr. Wheeler's extreme 
youth and the magnificent success he 
has already attained, it is safe to expect 
that he will soon rank among tending 


composers. 
ao 
The Soldiers’ Dreaded Enemy 


HE climatic conditions of Cuba seem 

to be dreaded by our soldiers more than the 
Spanish foe. The rainy season begins about 
May 4, and ends in July. According to General Julio 
Sanguilly, the rainfall, in vehemence and intensity, 
exceeds anything experienced in this country. Be- 
ginning at dawn, the rain will continue without the 
slightest intermission 
for four or five days, 
beating down with a 
sustained fury only 
known in the tropics. 
It permeates the stout- 
est waterproof coat, 
rendering outdoor work 
impossible. Frequent- 
ly,the rainfall measures 
ten inches for one day. 
It is at its heaviest in 
the south. With the 
departure of the rain, 
comes a damp, heavy, 
clammy moisture, per- 
meating the air and 
carrying with it all the 
erms of malaria. 
‘‘While the teimmpera- 
ture is scarcely ever 
higher than 86 de- 
grees,” said General 
Sanguilly, ‘‘ humidity 
is always in the nine- 
ties. When the rain 
has ceased, the country, 
especially on the south- 
ern coast line, is in the 
condition of a huge 
swamp. Assuming a 
combination of un- 
cleanliness, swampy 
ground, and humid air, 
it is not difficult to ac- 
count for the prevalence 

of yellow fever.” 
he strict code of 
sanitation prevailing in 
the United States Army will, in the opinion of Gen- 
eral Sanguilly, be a sure safeguard against yellow 
fever, save where the individual soldier has an in- 
herent tendency to the disease. General Sanguilly 
thinks the troops will not suffer more from malaria 
than they would in New York. ‘There is no doubt 
that the concentration of yellow fever around Havana 
is due in great part to the abominable condition of 
the harbor,” said General Sanguilly. ‘* The aggrega- 
tion of filth at the bottom of the harbor of Havana 
represents the slow accumulation of many centuries. 
If Havana harbor could be thoroughly dredged and 
cleansed, I have little doubt that Cuba would become 
one of the healthiest spots on the face of the earth.” 
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Agents WANTED for SUCCESS in every city, town 
and village. Attractive terms. Apply to The Success 
Co., No. 3 Cooper Union, New York City. 
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from the Case to Congress 


The Career of Hon. Amos J. Cummings, T ypo., Reporter, 
Editor, and Representative 


T twelve years of age, Amos J. Cummings was 
setting type in the office of his minister-father, 
editor of the ‘‘Christian Palladium,” and the 
“Christian Messenger."’ From his parents he 

doubtless derived much of his sturdy straightforward- 
ness. He was born 
inConkling, Broome 
County, New York, 
May 15, 1841. Dur- 
ing the four years 
spent as compositor 
in the Southern and 
Western states, he 
was preparing for 
his editorial career. 
In 1857, while at 
Mobile, he joined 
the famous Walker 
Expedition and was 
captured, but soon 
released. While 
compositor on the 
New York ‘ Tri- 
bune,” he left the 
“stick” to take the 
sword. He gained 
a medal of honor for 
gallantry at Fred- 
ericksburg; he was 
sergeant - major of 
the Twenty - sixth 
New Jersey Volun- 
teers. In 1863, he 
was mobbed at the 
‘*Tribune”’ office. 

Just after Christ- 
mas, in 1864,he was 
placed in charge of 
the ‘‘Weekly Tribune.” After serving nearly two 
years on the ‘‘Weekly,” he became night editor, and 
afterwards city editor and political editor, of the daily 
edition of the ‘‘Tribune.” He had charge of the po- 
litical department of the paper during the first Grant 
campaign. 

In 1869, he became managing editor of the ‘‘Sun,” 
which was then almost an unknown enterprise, its cir- 
culation being very small and its influence relatively 
limited. Mr. Cummings inspired it with new life, im- 
parting to it that character of spiciness, liveliness, 
pleasantry and humor, which gave it its great success. 
For four years he labored as no managing editor ever 
before or since labored, and acquired a reputation for 
himself second to that of no other journalist in the 
country. His letters as ‘‘Ziska,” from Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada, and California, and his ‘‘ Florida Let- 
ters,’ were widely read. In 1876, he became editor of 
the New York ‘‘Express.”’ 

In the fall of 1886, he was elected to Congress. On 
March 17, following, he became the editor of the 
‘‘Evening Sun.”’ Here he remained until the opening 
of Congress in December. The ‘‘ Evening Sun,” un- 
der his administration, became one of the leading 
evening newspapers of the city. 

He declined a renomination for Congress in 1888, 
but, in the fall of 1889, was elected to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of ‘‘Sunset” Cox. 

In all his Congressional career, Mr. Cummings has 
been noted for his devotion to the cause of labor, and 
his earnest support of all measures brought before the 
House in the interest of workingmen. 


fe ad 
A Patriotic Mother 


‘*T wish that my daughters were sons,” said the mother 
of the family of Aguirre, with the tears yet undried in 
her eyes, for the sacrifice of five noble boys in the cause 
of Cuba's liberty. 

Felix Aguirre was an aid to General Agramonte in the 
ten years’ war in Cuba. He was taken prisoner, but was 
offered life by the Spaniards if he would betray the plans 
and secrets of the revolutionisits. Every morning he was 
told that he would be shot if he would not divulge these 
things. Fifteen times he looked death in the face, 
and went back with sealed lips to his cell. At length they 
grew weary of trying to break his brave spirit, and killed 
him. 

Manuel Aguirre was wounded and taken by Spanish 
stratagem after bleeding all night upon the ground. They 
told him that, if he would say he wanted to surrender and 
claim amnesty, they would accept his plea. The proud 
and truthful spirit of the young boy scorned their offer, 
and they killed him. i 

General Jose Aguirre was stricken with pneumonia from 
exposure in his field of duty and died. Another brother, 
Charles, had lived several years in the United States; but 
he went to serve his country, was wounded in battle, 
taken prisoner, and most cruelly treated until his death. 
Ramon, the fifth, devoted his wealth and energies to the 
cause, dying as much a patriotic martyr as if he fell on 
the field of battle. ; ; 

And yet that brave mother could wish that her girls 
were sons! 

“Strike, till the last armed foe expires; 

Strike, for your altars and your fires; 

Strike, for the green graves of your sires, 
God, and your native land!” 


AMOS J. CUMMINGS 
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“. Put the Chole Boy to School .°. 


The Meaning and Value of Modern Manual Training —The Importance of Technical 


Education to American Youth 


Cavin M. Woopwarp, Pu. D.* 


ITH every new change in civilization has 
new phase in education. The 
education, from the Centaur 

ed Achilles to the Manual 

ne School, with its culture for 

brain, is full of records of 

vetween the old and the new. 

has been justified by all the 

its traditions and av.thorities; 

ecognition as the demand of 





the new has 


the age. 

The Grecia nitted to memory the Homeric 
ballads geometry and dialectics; they 
learned t 1e laurel in Olympian games. 
In the M \g oy was taught to row a boat, 
to ride a h the lance, to sing the praises 


of his mist In Milton's 


to speak the truth. 


day, educa the professions, five in num- 
ber. Yo trained to be lawyers, phy- 
sicians erg soldiers, and gentlemen. The 


three so-call 


professions were, of necessity, 
based on La Greek. 


The lawyer must read 
Aristotle, | s, Cicero, Quintilian, and the 
Institutes of J the physician must read Galen 


in the orig and the clergyman must read 
the New Greek, and the Fathers in 
Latin I imber of distinctly separate 





ove thirty, and the learning 
profound as for the three. 


lea 
required 


Higher Education 










But not r education become broader, 
but the nentary general and technical 
educatio é me niversal. It was formerly 
supposed t ifacturer, the miner, the builder 
ot houses mills, the farmer, and the man 
of com: education beyond that gained 
by actual a trade or desk or in the field. 
Now, how annot expect to be successful 


es without a broad general edu- 


long 7 
aiong an 


cation, al ess that is special and technical. 
It is onlv the ted man who has any chance in 
any field ex atof mere brute strength. The 
forces of nat y been harnessed to do our hard 
work: tl f wood and drawers of water are 
no longer are mighty engines, directed by 
a few skil each doing the work of athousand 
men. It sufficient to be able to read his- 


tory, to quot ets, to be familiar with family 


trees, and t to a nicety the social rank of every 
one that sits at a state dinner table. If one is to bea 
working fact the busy world of to-day, he must 


ve; a thinker, not a drudge and 

familiar with the broad prin- 

the laws of mechanics, with 

es by which great undertakings 

nplished. What was right and 

tion of a boy of noble birth two 

; no longer suited to the demands 

sal responsibility demands uni- 

‘ haracteristic of this age as are 
he ot tions of modern life. 





A Change of Front 

The ed vorld has at last changed front, 
d educa ecoming more real, more rational, 
Che battle has been won in England 
1," says Sir Philip Magnus. 
without hesitation that the bat- 
las been won. Ten years ago 
| as those who would not see; 
of the educational leaders of this 

hey see and they believe. 
to go over the ground, and quote 
hat the old system of education 
become better craftsmen, but to 
to any craft. It is not neces- 
Farrar, the distinguished author 
and | . 1 master of Harrow, for thirteen 
when he says, ‘‘I must 
avow n nviction that our present system 
ucation, as a whole, and car- 
ry it on, is a deplorable failure. 
it the words are strong, but not 
lered them well. Isay it because 


an 
more pract 
for ate al ¢ ition,’ 
In this c t I claim 


tle of ma 


] 






vears a teacher, 


ot ex aied 





that s een ‘‘weighed in the balance and 
found w It is noepigram, but a simple fact, to 
say that education neglects the powers of 
some 1 me of the powers of all minds.” 

Farrar did not know what 


No one t Canon 


An Example From the West 


In |} rt, just issued, the State Superin- 
tendent tion for the State of Missouri, ayer 
R. Kirk iving reterence to the old style of 
memo? I ; 

*Dire Manual Training School, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. | Missouri 
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An impartial study of 
the typical school will 
—. justify the fol- 
owing conclusions:- - 

1.—That we begin by 
repressing instead of di- 
recting the normal incli- 
nations of the child. 

2.—That we restrain his 

hysical impulses in- 
stead of using them to promote his intellectual and moral 
growth. : . 

3.—That we educate him away from habits of action. 

4.—That we ordinarily withdraw him too far from real 
and tangible things; and fill him with facts too remote 
from the employment which his talents and his necessities 
will require him to follow when grown to manhood. 

Children entering school at the age of six, with no appar- 
ent disposition toward laziness, are known to grow less 1n- 
clined to work at useful things the longer they attend 
school; so true is this that large numbers of young people 
on leaving school, between the ages of fourteen and twen- 
ty, not only have no skill in doing things, such as an en- 
lightened community must have done, but they have ac- 
quired a permanent distaste for doing useful things. 

This does not seem right. But it is not the fault of 
the children; it is the fault of those who misguide the 
children; it is the effectof asystem. Many, very many, 
fourteen-year-old boys and girls sit in the school-room day 
afte: day, not 6nly in a condition of bodily inactivity, but 
also in a state of artificially induced mental inactivity, 
reverie, or day dreaming, because the abstract and ob- 
scure subjects given them to ‘“‘study” do not appeal to 
their interest and cannot be brought by them into relation 
with concepts built up in previous work or play. 
Elements of Healthy Growth 

Manual Training is intended to correct these mis- 
takes and avoid these dangers, and to supply the ele- 
ments of healthy growth. We have found that the 
development of a healthy brain is dependent upon the 
healthy development of all our physical functions: 
Skill of hand, skill of eye, a discriminating taste, and 
an unerring judgment of external things,—each one 
of these is associated with the development of certain 
nerve centers in the brain, and these nerve centers 
are largely dependent upon actual practice with the 
use of tools; with exact drawing; with a comparison 
of the forms of matter, and with a personal experience 
of the nature of materials, and the various manifesta- 
tions of force. 

We speak of an ‘‘all-round man,” and the phrase is 
full of meaning. It means that he has a brain devel- 
oped at every center by training along many lines 
with a many-sided culture. 


Symmetrical Education 

I have often used the figure of a shapely, symmetri- 
cal tree, which grows in an open park,where the light 
can shine in on every side. Its branches reach out 
on all sides; it lifts its leaves and buds to the refresh- 
ing rain and the strengthening sun on every hand, 
and it grows ‘‘a thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 
On the other hand, the tree which stands in the edge 
of the woods, or a plant which grows by a single win- 
dow, grows deformed; it leans to the light, it becomes 
one-sided, it is but half-developed. ‘This lack of sym- 
metry typifies the product of an education which ig- 
nores one-half of the pupil’s brain, and which throws 
him upon the world with an unsymmetrical develop- 
ment. Here is where Manual Training comes in; it 
shuts nothing out; it opens more windows; it lets in 
more light. A modern, all-round education fits 
one now to take hold with zeal, with intelligence, 
and with a reasonable prospect of success, any activ- 
ity or occupation he may choose. I put my educa- 
tional creed into six words: ‘‘Put the Whole Boy to 
School,” and another well adds, ‘‘and you will have a 
Whole Man by and by.” 


+ 
Is Co-CEducation a failure? 


Intellectual Association of the Sexes as a Refining Influ- 
ence—Co-Education and Marriage 


WRITER in the ‘Illustrated American” seems 
to think that, as love-making and courtship 
are older than education, and form a branch 
of human education that requires no tuition, 
co-education bids fair to be a failure. 

‘‘Matrimony,” he said, ‘‘is the natural destiny of man; 
and the science of mathematics and history cannot 
well be acquired with the little cupids dancing all 
over the page, and the poetry of love filling up the 
spaces between the words. 

‘The charms of a beautiful American maiden are 
calculated to divert the attention of the most philo- 
sophical student." Hence, mixed colleges, he thinks, 
run the risk of deteriorating into mere matrimonial 
agencies. 

‘‘Perhaps, in the fullness of time,” continues he, 
‘measured by eons, mankind may arrive at a condi- 
tion of statuesque, intelligent imperturbability, where- 
by the American youth can sit with indifference 
beside the American maiden and keep all his thoughts 
bent upon the differential calculus. Perhaps!’ 

It is evident that the mind of this writer has not 
dipped deeply into the philosophy of life, or his 
researches in the matter of co-education would have 
been much more profound. 
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Since, as he observes, ‘‘matrimony is the natural 
destiny of man,” it follows that whatever makes a man 
less self-absorbed, more in the habit of consulting the 
requirements, wishes and tastes of others,—whatever 
renders him more ambitious for good, more thought- 
ful, more refined,—is of great value in making him 
more fit to assume the duties of husband and father, 
and becoming in mind, manner and habit, such a per- 
son as may safely and satisfactorily become the head 
of a household. Thousands of men graduates bear 
witness that students of strictly male colleges need, 
so to speak, moral illumination and refitting; they 
need to ‘‘put off,’—in many particulars,—‘‘the old 
man,” and to ‘‘put on the new.” ‘‘When I went from 
Boston University to Harvard,” said a gentleman, 
“I was utterly disgusted. In the former, where 
co-education prevailed, were ladies and gentlemen, 
courteous, refined, thoughtful. In the latter were men 
in a raw state, as it were, the majority of them un- 
couth in dress, profane and vulgar of speech, think- 
ing only of themselves, and their, in many cases, 
coarse amusements. ’ 

That the story of these two colleges is that of the 
male and co-educational schools over the land is a 
truth too firmly established to need proof. The ob- 
jection urged by many foreign schools to co-education 
is that the presence of women deprives the male stu- 
dents of too much of their ‘“‘liberty,”” which, being in- 
terpreted, means, in many cases, of their license. 
They are not ready to become that which the compan- 
ionship of women compels them to become, at least 
outwardly, and in many cases all through,—gentle- 
men. 

“If young men could associate with virtuous and 
lovely women, under suitable sanction, in their college 
life,” says Caroline H. Dall, ‘‘they would not, in gen- 
eral, goout of it in search of the vicious and unlovely.” 

Why should ‘the American youth sit with indiffer- 
ence beside the American maiden?’ Philosophy, 
experience, and observation, all deny that the ‘‘sci- 
ence of mathematics and history cannot well be ac- 
quired with the little cupids dancing all over the page, 
and the poetry of love filling up the spaces between 
the words.” 

Ever since the world began, from the Knights of 
Arthur's Round Table, backward and forward, men 
have done everywhere, from battle-field to school-room, 
more valorous deeds, and accomplished far more won- 
derful things, when the lookers-on were women. The 
author of ‘‘Carmen” showed a keen knowledge of 
human nature when he wrote, as a part of the bull- 
fight song,— 





Bright eyes are watching thee, Toreador. 


‘Bright eyes looking out from a clear head are the 
student's as well as the soldier's, the sailor's, the art- 
ist’s, and the artisan’s surest and most widespread in- 
centive. This is especially true when the owner of 
one pair of bright eyes is she whom a young man 
wishes to watch him through life, and means to make 
proud of him. 

It seems a pity that marriage among students is not 
more frequent, for, as David Starr Jordan, President 
of Leland Stanford Junior University, says, ‘‘the aver- 
age intelligence and character of college young women 
is above the ordinary outside of college, and these 
women meet better men 1n college than they are likely 
to do elsewhere.” But, as a matter of fact, there is, in 
a large majority of colleges, very little sentiment be- 
tween the men and the women students. They are in 
school, not for flirtations and fascinations, but for a 
definite and serious purpose. 

“The usual charge,” writes the secretary of the 
president of Cornell University, ‘‘is that college-bred 
women become old maids.” 

“In the twenty-five years of the college history,” 
declares the dean of Boston University, ‘‘I can only 
find thirteen couples who are either classmates, or be- 
long to classes of the same period.” 

‘‘Human nature is not left at home when students 
come to college,”’ says the president of the University 
of Wisconsin, ‘‘and accordingly there are occasional 
matrimonial alliances contracted in institutions where 
co-education prevails. But, so far asI know, they are 
uniformly successful alliances, and I know of no 
reason why they should be objected to, unless it be 
from those who are outside and do not seem to have 
so good an ey: The fact is, that the men 
and the women stand about equally well in their 
studies, that no scandal ever occurs, that gossip 1s 
exceedingly rare, and that both men and women give 
to their studies their primary allegiance. The major 
part of the women do not become engaged, and the 
major part of those who do marry, marry happily, 
and become useful wives and useful members of 
society.” 

In the graduating classes, which number from three 
hundred to three hundred and fifty, ten per cent. of 
which are women, there are seldom more than one or 
two engaged couples,"’ says the registrar of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; ‘tin many classes there are none, 
and there are very few members of the class engaged 
to members of lower classes. In this university,there 
is almost a total absence of what is known as ‘‘spoon- 
ing,” and it is avery rare thing for students to be mar- 
ried during their college course.” 

It certainly seems as though the ‘Illustrated Amer- 
ican’ writer would be obliged to back his statements 
by more convincing arguments before he can secure 
an agreement of the jury. 
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“Coo Young? 
How Perry, the Stripling Commandant, Put Up the “Old 
Blue Flag” on the “Lawrence” Again 


OO young!’ thought Surgeon 
Moran, critically surveying 
Master Commandant Perry, 
whose eyes moved uneasily 
as he stood talking with 
Commander Eliot of the 
‘‘Niagara."" ‘‘What can he 
do against Captain Heriot 
Barclay, the one-armed vet- 
eran of Trafalgar?" 

But this sketch, adapted 
from Clinton Ross's story of the battle, shows that the 
youthful commander would make a way when he 
could not find one. 

Perry glanced aloft at the taut new rigging of the 
«‘Lawrence,” and his eyes flashed at sight of an eagle 
wheeling far above; but his face grew grave as he saw 
the six white ships of the King bearing down under 
flaunting canvas, carrying sixty-three guns, and 
manned by five hundred and two men; of whom one 
hundred and fifty were from the Royal Navy, while 
most of the two hundred and forty soldiers were 
regulars. 

Anxiously he scanned the nine smaller vessels built 
largely of unseasoned timber, which his genius and 
energy had collected within a few weeks from the 
neighboring forests; thought of the inadequacy of his 
fifty-four guns; and remembered that, of his four hun- 
dred and ninety men, one hundred and sixteen were 
unfit for service on ac- 
count of sickness,only , 
one hundred and 
twenty-five were reg- 
ulars, and all the oth- 
ers were woodmen, 
negroes, and Indians. 
But as he noted the 
sturdy attitude and 
confident look of a few 
who had fought on the 
‘Constitution,” the 
eagle flash blazed 
again from his eye, 
and, pointing toa flag, 
he asked, cheerily, 
‘Shall I hoist it?” 

‘Ay, ay, sir!” burst 
from his men, and as 
the blue scroll unroll- 
ed from the mainroyal 
masthead, its white 
appeal, ‘‘Don't give 
up the ship,” was an- 
swered bya shout 
that awoke the echoes 
of the lake for miles. 

The surgeon was 
soon summoned to the 
cabin, where Perry 
was tying a bundle of 
documents. ‘‘The gov- 
ernment’s papers, 
Moran,” said he. 
‘We'll have a pretty 
warm time, I fancy, 
and you'll be busy. 
But you are the safest 
man to keep this pack- 
et. My wife's letters, 
these,” he continued, 
tearing them up and 
scattering the bits of 
paper; ‘‘I don't care to 
have them get my pri- 
vate correspondence. 
But should the day 
go against us, sink the 
package in the lake.” 

“T'll have that care,” said the surgeon. 

“It means so much,” said Perry. ‘‘The people 
don't realize that if we lose the day they will carry out 
the old French idea, and Canada will reach to the 
Gulf of Mexico.” 

“And the United States will stop at Ohio,” added 
Moran. ‘But they haven't done it.” 

‘‘No, they haven't,” said Perry. 

The boatswain's whistle had piped to quarters some 
time before, and soon a Seakannil came from the ‘‘De- 
troit,” the British flagship, then ‘‘Rule Britannia,” to 
which our only reply was a second call of our boat- 
swain’s whistle. 

The first gun boomed over the lake, quickly fol- 
lowed by broadside after broadside. Under the concen- 
trated fire of the ‘‘Detroit,” the ‘Queen Charlotte,” 
and the ‘‘Lady Prevost,” the ‘Lawrence’ was a pan- 
demonium of crashing spars and tangled rigging, of 
green oak and chestnut crunching horribly under the 
iron tempest, of belching cannon dismantled one after 
another, of fast thinning ranks, of commands and 
cheers, of decks slippery with blood above, and of 
wounds and groans and death below. 





COMMODORE OLIVER HAZARD PERRY 


“We have met the enemy and they are ours.” 
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‘I'm short of men, doctor,” called the calm, strong 
voice of Perry; ‘‘send up one of your helpers.” 

Without a word the surgeon motioned to Brown, 
who went above. 

‘‘Brown is down,” came a second call: ‘‘send an- 
other; and, five minutes later, ‘‘another,” while a 
spar crashed, the planking above sprang, and the 
blood dripped upon the dying and the dead. 

‘*But who is to look out for all these chaps?’ asked 
the surgeon. 

‘‘How many are you?” 

‘Two, and some fifty to care for.” 

‘‘Can any of the wounded help you?’ 

‘They are a bad lot, sir.” 

Pohig, a wounded Narragansett Indian, suddenly 
rose to crawl up once more, when acannon ball struck 
and he was pinned, a writhing mass, against the side 
of the ship. 

‘Come yourself.” 

‘Go, Mr. Moran,” whispered Usher, and he went. 

‘‘Here,—at that gun!” said Sailing-Master Taylor, 
slipping and limping across the deck. 

‘‘Here!” commanded Perry. 

Chaplain Pierce, Purser Field, and Surgeon Moran 
were training the cannon, when that same calm, strong 
voice spoke. 

‘You needn't. It’s our last gun.” 

They rose from their knees, and the surgeon looked 
sadly aloft at the blue flag. 

“Yes,” said Perry, coolly, ‘‘the ship, but not the 
battle. Yarnell, lower a boat.” 

‘*You will leave us?’ asked the surgeon, in surprise. 

‘‘For the ‘Niagara,’”’ and he pointed at her looming 
near through the smoke. 

‘‘But the ‘Lawrence?’ brought no reply, although 
the captain's lips quivered a moment before they shut 
more firmly together. 

‘*But the colors, captain?” asked a faint voice. 

‘We'll take that 
flag to the other ship,” 
replied Perry, and a 
sob burst from the 
wounded lieutenant 

‘*We must have the 
day, Yarnell,” said 
Perry, laying his hand 
impressively upon the 
lieutenant’s shoulder. 
‘‘What is the ‘ Law- 
rence’ to that?"’ 

‘I'll stand by the 
‘Lawrence,’ captain,” 
said Yarnell, straight- 
ening up, and smiling 
through his tears and 
blood. 

**Shall I sink the 

apers?’’ asked 
Moran. 

‘* Yes, if it comes to 
that,” the shout came 
back; but soon the 
little boat, with Perry 
holding the blue pen- 
nant at the stern, with 
his brotlter at his side, 
and with four strong 
men at the oars, was 
swallowed by the sul- 
phurous mist. 

Soon afterwards the 
stars and stripes fell 
from the ‘‘Lawrence,” 
and a ringing cheer 
rose from the ‘* De- 
troit;" but it was 
drowned quickly by 
the redoubled roar of 
battle. The ‘Queen 
Charlotte" fouled the 
‘*Detroit” in trying 
to give a broadside to 


* He either fears his fate too much the ‘‘ Niagara,” and 
Or his deserts too smail, 
That dares not put it to the touch, 
To gain or lose it all.” 


Perry backed the 
maintopsails of the 
latter and raked the 
two fouled ships fore 
and aft. Pressing on under the freshening breeze, 
he riddled the ‘‘Lady Prevost” and engaged the 
‘*Hunter,” from whose taffrail an officer soon waved 
a white flag. Encouraged by the ‘‘ Niagara's” lead, 
the American ‘‘Caledonia,” ‘‘Ariel,” ‘‘Somers,” ‘‘Scor- 
pion,” ‘‘ Tigress,” and ‘‘ Porcupine” had followed, 
carrying away the ‘‘ Detroit's” masts and the ‘‘Queen 
Charlotte's” mizzenmast. Cheer after cheer mingled 
with the roar of the American guns. Yarnell’s face 
was radiant as he noted the turn of the battle’s tide, 
and he hoisted the stars and stripes again on the 
‘* Lawrence.” Even ‘‘Commodore” Peckham, as the 
men called him in joke, came up from below, where 
he had been plugging a leak, and Tom Brownell’'s 
ordinarily rear face seemed aflame with enthusiasm. 

‘The captain is back, the captain is back !"" shouted 
a wounded sailor, and in silence the remnant on the 
flagship greeted him, as he climbed aboard and looked 
sadly over the human fragments, cannon dismounted, 
carriages broken, reeking decks,and shattered timbers. 

‘Put up the oid blue flag on the ‘Lawrence’ again, 
boys,” commanded Perry; ‘for she was given up but 
to win the fight.” 
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“I forgot to sink that packet when we struck our 
colors,” cried the surgeon, suddenly remembering his 
promise. 

“You did, eh?” asked Perry, gravely. ‘‘But the 
colors are up, so I'll pardon you.” 

With what amazement the surviving officers of the 
King's fleet gazed upon the havoc they had made, 
when they came to the *‘Lawrence” todeliver up their 
swords to Perry. who returned them with great civil- 
ity. And, as they looked up at the starry flag and 
the blue, both waving proudly over the hulk, they 
stared in greater astonishment at the youthful figure 
of their conqueror. 

And only to think that the decisive part of the three 
hours’ battle lasted only about a quarter of an hour! 
What a whirlwind rush of events! Well might Perry 
send that brief but exultant message to Harrison :— 

‘‘We have met the enemy and they are ours: two 
ships, two brigs, one schooner, and one sloop." 

Too young? 

** $o nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, ‘ Thou must,’ 
The youth replies, * I can. < 
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A At Ravana - 
The Tomb of Columbus 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH 


God made me the messenger of the new heavens and new earth, 
and told me where to hnd them. Keason, charts, and mathematical 
knowledge had nothing to do with the case.—COLUMBUS. 


ERE, 'mid these paradises of the seas, 
H The roof beneath of this cathedral old, 
That lifts its suppliant arms above the trees, 
O'er choral altars of the cross of gold, 
Columbus sleeps;—his crumbling tomb behold ! 


By faith his soul rose eagle-winged and free, 

And reached that power whose wisdom never fails, 
Walked ‘mid the kindred stars, and reverently 

The light earth weighed in God's own golden scales, 


A man of passions like to men’s was he ; 
He overcame them, and, with hope and trust, 
Made strong his soul for highest destiny, 
And, following Christ, he walked upon the sea:— 
The waves upheld him;—what ts here 1s dust. 


aa 
Courtesy Gon Her Customers 


“ ER eagerness to serve you is rather the hospita- 
ble anxiety of the hostess looking after your 
comfort, than the servility of the pushing 

trades-woman. I cannot describe just the way she 
gives you your paper and your change. You must go 
buy one for yourself, if you are ever in New York, 
and then you will see. Her touch is not only deft 
and obliging,—it is graceful, it is exqusite. 

«Oh, she will say to me, sometimes, ‘I have no 
time to learn the language, the literature, of this great 
people. My life will be wasted, I know. But I am 
hoping some things for my children’s future. Maybe 
you don’t want this paper. Perhaps you are only pur- 
chasing to purchase from me ?’”’ 

It 1s thus a newspaper correspondent speaks of 
Brone P. Nelson, a Russian Jewess, who came from 
Moscow to New York about ten years ago, and bought 
a newspaper stand. In Russia, where her husband 
was a well-to-do tradesman, Brone lived in compara- 
tive ease, caring for her home and children. Her 
home was near Tolstoi’s, and she used to see him daily 
at his work. Being a Russian Jewess, she felt the 
oppression of the government, and agreed with her 
husband to snigrate to ‘‘the land of the free.” When 
they landed in New York, they had a little money, but 
they did not understand America’s ways, nor its lan- 
guage; and their small capital was spent before em- 
ployment was found. Then Brone’s husband died. 
She took up sewing, and for about a year earned ten 
to twelve dollars a week. At length she heard of a 
news stand for sale at One Hundred and Sixteenth 
street. She bought the stand for $250, disposing of 
her diamonds, watch and chain for $100, and borrow- 
ing another hundred, in order to raise the required 
amount. 

‘For myself, I had no fear,” she declares. **Through 
rain, cold, and storm, I stood out there. I thought 
only of the children.’ 

By perseverance, good sense, and unvarying cour- 
tesy, Brone and her two brothers, whom, after eight 
months, she took into partnership, have built up a 
business which comfortably supports the three fami- 
lies, and provides for a young niece and a nephew. 

About a dozen people are engaged in selling and 
distributing the news material. Courtesy and appii- 
cation were the capital which established the business 
and made it a success. 
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@ Blind, Vet Led Dis Class 


Franz Josef Dohmen, though Sightless, wins Extraordinary Honors at Texas University 


—A Promising Career 


IND young man leads the 
graduating class at the Uni- 
rsity of Texas. He is at 
e head of a hundred stu- 
ents. His record deserves 
the wide attention it is re- 
eiving. This student is 
Franz Joseph Dohmen, who 
is been blind since his 
xth year. He is twenty- 











four years born at Austin, Texas, of 
German pa ather, Dr. W. A. Dohmen 
was ana where he had high rank as 
a physicia He was educated at the 
Universit Berlin, and was for a time a 
co-worker sf of I Juesseldorf. He came 

America n Milwaukee, and from there 
went to N Texas. Hus distinguished abil- 
ity won 1 {1 at his death he was state 
oculis M itive Texan, is a constant 
compa whom she studies. Atan 


was placed in the State In- 
re his naturally quick and 
I ty for rapid expansion. 
Opport forded for the cultivation of 





his musica ime a good performer on 
the pian nd violoncello. He also be- 
came ve! the New York system of writ- 
ing for 

In 189 ears of age, he was admitted 
as a fres versity of Texas, readily pass- 
ing exa lelicate physique has forbid- 
den hi! ile in the university, and, 


hereto course hi 


is covered a period 


of five y time he has completed courses 
in Eng rerman, French, mathematics, 
physics, ] philosophy, and Latin. The 
record ni ersity, says the Austin 
‘States g¢ Dohmen ranks clearly 
ubove a S a graduating class of 
more tha students from all departments. 
He is 

eryt fe 
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he is 
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9 FRANZ JOSEPH DOHMEN 
1« THE BLIND STUDENT OF TEXAS UNIVERSITY 
te 
Euc g the only blind person that 
eve! il subject. His thinking 
in mat arkably \ igorous.”’ 

He it first, he intended to write his 
t ption of Geometrical Fig- 
ures, | Non-Euclidean,” a unique topic, 

» give ‘“‘Systems and Methods 

W ng for the Blind.” 

H uurse being largely prescribed, 
has 1 e specialization in any other 
leps matics. Yet he is equally 
great sophy and political science. 
Aft th the degree of bachelor of 
letter nd his mother will sail immedi- 
ate re he expects to enter for his 


great German universi- 

devote his time to mathe- 

‘ ind philosophy. He expects, 
aft turn to Texas and engage in 
ies. Mr. Dohmen's aptitude 

ardly less than his power of 

ematical demonstrations. He 

I a German, reads French, 

In preparing a les- 
sO markable memory is nothing 
\ le, he studies with some 


ana ttin scnolar. 





SUCCESS 


one of his classmates. 
When a complicated 
figure is under consid- 
eration, his companion 
explains the general 
form of the figure, and 
then takes Mr. Doh- 
men’s hand, and, holding his index finger, traces out 
the different lines of the figure and names the letters at 
the extremities and intersections of the lines. Then he 
reads aloud the description of the figure; or, where 
the demonstration is required of the student, they to- 
gether form the equations and propositions necessary 
for the solution of the problem. Should a mistake 
occur in the statement of any proposition, no one is 
quicker to observe it than Mr. Dohmen. He is equally 
alert in perceiving any error in attributing the 
wrong letters to any line involved in the fig- 
ure. His versatility is again illustrated 
by his mastery and practice of all the 
systems of writing for theblind. He 
does rapid reading and writing in 
the New York system, the Braille 
system, the Moon system, and 
the modified Braille system. He 
also reads the few desirable 
books obtainable written in the 
raised letter system; but in the 
realm of thought in which his 
mind is usually engaged,there 

are few books printed for the 
blind of the character he en- 
joys. Ordinarily, he takes his 
notes of university lectures in 
the New York point system. 
His mother copies many books 
for him with a machine which 
writes the Braille system. In 
taking notes on lectures, he uses 
a shorthand system of his own in- 
vention. This is a phonetic sys- 
tem, and he shortens it or lengthens it, 
according to the rapidity with which 
he desires to write. All his lecture 
notes or essays he writes for himself 
on an ordinary typewriter, without the 
use of raised letters. He writes very 
rapidly, with rare mistakes. In this work he requires 
the assistance of no one, except when he is writing 
French essays or exercises; then, at his direction, 
some one looks over the work and places the accents 
wherever directed. 

He sends us this tribute toone who, by nature and 
love, was his helper: ‘‘I owe a great 
part of my success to the assistance 
of my sister, with whom I studied 
most of my lessons during the first 
three years of my course. Death took 
her away two years ago.” 

Mr. Dohmen has written and pub- 
lished an article on ‘‘Facial Percep- 
tion,” as it is termed, but which he 
entitles ‘‘Aural Perception.”” In pass- 
ing a post, atree, or a house, he is as 
cognizant of the fact as a person who 
can see. He says, when he passes a 
large tree, it fairly obtrudes itself upon 
him. 

Mr. Dohmen is rather tall; he has 
a delicate, refined and sensitive expres- 
sion of countenance, and his dispo- 
sition is bright and cheerful. He is 
popular with his classmates, and has 
a large coterie of friends. He is natu- 
rally reserved and extremely modest. 
The notoriety which isthe natural out- 
come of his position and achievements 
is extremely distasteful to him, and he 
endures publicity only because he 
hopes other blind persons will be en- 
couraged and strengthened to know 
that the highest culture is not an im- 
possible achievement for them. In 
fact, he gives as his chief reason for 
attempting a university course, that he expected 
to demonstrate that it was possible for a blind per- 
son to go through the university and receive a 
diploma. 

Franz is more amazed at the high standing he 
has taken than anyone else. He holds a membership 
in the Chi Phi fraternity. He attends student ban- 
quets, sings, and gets as much fun out of their jollifi- 
cations as the most light-hearted. He is fond of the 
theater, and is frequently seen there. His summer 
vacations are spent largely in traveling. Even at 
this season of the year, his fondness for technical 
studies is illustrated. His craving for order and reg- 
ularity is illustrated even in his care of his room. 
Every book in his bookcase and article of furniture 
in his room hasa place. 

Those who know Mr. Dohmen best are confident in 
predicting that a wide field of work and usefulness 
await him in the future. Shut away from the sights 
of the world, his clear, strong and vigorous mind, 
with its philosophical bent. will surely evolve concep- 
tions and father ideas that will make him famous. In 
all probability,he will thus become a great writer. As 
a teacher, his remarkable power of describing accu- 
rately what he feels and knows, already renders him 
an assured success in his profession. 










WILLIAM H. CANNIFF 


JuLy, 1898 
from Night Glatchman mA 
P to Railroad Manager 


The Instructive Career of William H. Canniff — Work- 
ing for a Definite Ambition 

ts EXPECT to be superintendent in due time,” 
said a youth. But there was not much likeli- 
hood of it, when he said the audacious words; 
for he was only station-agent at a small rail- 
road stopping-place, Salem Crossing, now Otis, 
Indiana. The quiet bit of boasting was done to some 
boys who were joking him on the fact that two di- 
vision superintendents had been graduated from 
that obscure station, and they put the nat- 
ural quizzical inquiry,—‘‘Are you in line, 
Bill?’ ‘* Bill” was in line, and he told 
them so. He was ambitious, and he 
felt his ‘‘eagle-wings” growing; 

he was sure he should rise. 

He achieved his ambition; and, 
at last accounts, it was heralded 
that he woulc probably be one 

of the general managers into 

whose hands the Lake Shore 
and Nickel Plate railroads 
would be placed. 

General manager William 
H. Canniff, of the Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern rail- 
road, was born in Litchfield, 

Michigan, October 22, 1847, and 

is, therefore, nearly fifty-one 
years old. His education was 
received in the common schools. 

At sixteen, he began practical 
railroad life, accepting employ- 
ment as night watchman at Osseo, 
Ber aay on the Lake Shore and 

Northern Indiana railroad. Hesawed 
wood in the depot at Pittsford. He 
learned telegraphy and other railroad 
business. His frst promotion was 
to be station-agent at Trenton, on the 
Detroit branch of the company for which he worked. 
When the Union Pacific railroad was opened, he took 
charge of a station at Lone Tree, Nebraska; but he 
felt there too much like a ‘‘lone tree” in the new eoun- 
try, and returned to work on the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern railroad. 

In 1865, Mr. Canniff was appointed station-agent 
for that road at Trenton, Michigan, and in 1868 he 
was made joint agent for the Louisville, New Albany 
and Chicago and the Lake Shore and Northern Indi- 
ana railroads, at Salem Crossing. In 1872, he became 
trackmaster of the Kendalville division of the Lake 
Shore road, serving until 1879, when he was trans- 
ferred to the Chicago division in the same capacity. 

In the summer of 1880, Mr. Canniff was promoted 
to the superintendency of the Lansing division of the 
Lake Shore railroad, and a year later his jurisdiction 
was extended over the Detroit, Hillsdale and South- 
western and the Fort Wayne and a roads. 
This position he held until 1888, when he was appoint- 
ed assistant general superintendent of the entire Lake 
Shore system. 

January 1, 1892, Mr. Canniff was promoted to the 
general superintendency, and on March 1, 1896, was 
selected to fill the office of general manager, which he 
has since held. ‘‘From a Country Boy toa Railroad 
President’ would make a fitting title to the narra- 
tive of the career of this Michigan youth. 

His career has been the more startling because Can- 
niff has had no pull of relationship. As an ex-railroad 
man said not long since, ‘‘He is one of the very few 
who have acquired a high position in railroad life in 
recent years without being a relative of the railroad 
royal family.” Now he is genera! manager, and when 
he occasionally stops at the little village of Clayton, 
to visit his remaining relatives on the old farm, his 
private car stands on the side track, and the news- 
papers make a note of it. 
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THE GREATEST WOMAN NOVELIST 


Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Mrs. Phelps-Ward, Mrs. Burnett, 
and “Ouida,” are, by the Chicago ‘*Times-Herald,” reck- 
oned the four greatest novelists living, among women. 
But ‘‘The Chap Book,” after canvassing the claims of Ma- 
rie Corelli and Miss Wilkins, goes on to declare that 
‘John Oliver Hobbes,” or Mrs. Craigie, is the superior of 
allin ‘‘genius, buoyant, brilliant, and indefinable power,” 
and says, in conclusion, that ‘‘all in all, incoherence and eth- 
ics considered,'The School for Saints’ is by far the greatest 
book written by a woman in many years. It is one of the 
greatest books written by anyone.” The *‘London Woman 
at Home” recently gave a sketch of this writer, Mrs. Pear] 
Mary Teresa Craigie. She is a Bostonian by birth, but, 
with her little boy, now lives with her parents at Lancas- 
ter Gate, England. She is a Daughter of the Revolution, 
and proud of her ancestry of Puritan divines. She was 
educated in Rome, Paris, and London. At nineteen, she 
was married to Reginald Walpole Craigie, from whom 
she obtained a divorce. About five years ago, she em- 
braced the Roman Catholic faith.” 
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L. E. Arthur, Fort Wayne, 


Attorney, Topeka, Kansas. 


mercial traveler goes to war and is killed, 
the Accident Insurance Company will be 
obliged to pay his claim, unless there is a 
special exception in the policy. 


‘Despatch Agent,” New York City.—A 


ship carrying a neutral flag may be con- 
fiscated with its cargo, while attempting 
to run the Cuban blockade, but neither 
the officers nor seamen would be subject 
to other penalty, as they are not guilty of 
crime. 


Eliot E. D., Hyde Park, Mass.—If you 


are going into business, perhaps you can 
best remedy the defect of a neglected 
early education by attending a commer- 
cial school. Of course, no mere tempora- 
ry course of study can take the place of 
the constant and persistent self-culture 
which is within the reach of nearly every- 
one. 


“A Reader,” Lincoln, Neb.—Judge Day, 


as Secretary of State, gets 
eight thousand dollars sal- 
ary. It wasa sacrifice, from 
a money standpoint, no 
doubt, to leave quite a lucra- 
tive practice fur the secre- 
taryship; but, in many in- 
stances in the history of our 
country, the Secretary of 
State has towered far above 
even the President. 


Ind.—Millions of dollars 
have been lost by American 
owners in the burning of 
sugar and tobacco planta- 
tions and the destruction of 
mines and machinery. 
American trade with Cuba, 
involving a hundred million 
dollars annually, has been 
ruined, and indirect losses 
of vast amount have en- 
sued to American interests. 


—(A) A debtor dealing with 
an attorney who has a claim 
against him for collection is 
bound to inform himself as 
to the extent of the attor- 
ney's authority, to receive 
or compromise it. 

(8) A tenancy may be 
created either by parol or 
by deed,-a verbal agreement 
or awritten instrument, and 
no particular form of ex- 
pression or phraseology is 
essential in either cas. to 
constitute a lease. 


“Enquirer,” Bangor, Me.—A postal card 


dun is mailable. provided a threat of 
placing the account in a collector's hands 
does not accompany it. For instance, the 
following is said by good authority to be 
mailable :— 

‘Please call and settle account, which is 
long past due, and for which our collector 
has called several times, and oblige.” 

And the following is unmailable :— 

“You owe us $1.50. We have called sev- 
eral times for the same. If not paid at 
once, we shall place it with our law agency 
for collection.’ 


Reader, Charleston, S. C.—The com- 
merce between America and Spain can be 
carried on in the ships of neutral nations, 
without interruption, and prices need not 
be affected. The great commercial dis- 
tress, the rise of the prices of wheat and 
cotton, ete., are largely caused by the 
nervous excitement incident to war. But 
these prices will undoubtedly drop before 
long. Except in the refusal to take 
large contracts for the future, the war is 
not having a very serious effect upon busi- 
ness at present. Dewey's great victory 
has restored confidence greatly. 


N. L. A., Stapleton, S. I.—No; a burn- 
ing wish to become a great painter is not 
proof of the possession of superior artistic 
genius. An ambition to be an orator, a 
lawyer, or a statesman, does not necessa- 
rily imply ability to reach such a position. 
One may be very ambitious to accomplish 
something, and yet not have the power of 
application, decision, stamina, or staying 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Drummer, Westboro, Mass.—If a com- 


qualities sufficient 
to enable him to 
reach the desired 
end. The persist- 
ent, determined 
desire, however,to 
reach a certain 
point, if accompa- 
nied by a willing- 
ness to pay the 
price by hard 
work, close and 
continued applica- 


tion, is certainly evidence of ability along 
the line of the desire. 


A. G. G., Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y.— 


You need have no fear that the North At- 
lantic coast, located thousands of miles 
away from the nearest base of Spanish 
supplies, constantly patrolled by vigilant 
American warships, and protected by 
splendid fortifications and mines, will 
ever be annoyed by Spanish ships. The 
Spaniards are in no condition to indulge 
in any such suicidal expedition. 

The seashore resorts are practically as 
safe from Spanish invasior as those in the 
mountains. 


Exporter, Montreal, Can.—There is no 


generally accepted authority as to wheth- 
er coal and food are contraband of war. 
Great Britain protested against the pro- 
posal by France to treat rice as contra- 
band of war, during the hostilities in 
Southern China, in 188s. 

_England regards coal as contraband 
only when consigned to a port of naval 
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clearings are settled at twelve o'clock, 
noon. Smith is in need of a thousand 
dollars, and gives Jones his check for the 
same amount, and takes Jones's check for 
a thousand dollars in exchange. Smith 
deposits the check he has received from 
Jones before the time for closing the bank. 
In this way he has time to draw money 
upon his deposit the next morning, before 
clearing-house hours. Smith deposits oth- 
er checks early in the morning, so that, 
when the thousand-dollar check which he 
gave Jonesis presented for collection, it 
will be met. No; it is not a legitimate 
practice. It is a mere subterfuge to get a 
day's credit. 


Miss C. S., Little Britain, N. ¥Y.—The 
salary of a country school teacher, in the 
winter, averages from thirty to forty dol- 
lars,—some three hundred dollars for 
about eight months’ work. “his leaves a 
great deal of time which cannot always be 
profitably employed. Unless one lives at 
home ona farm, the time is so broken up 
that it prevents the teacher from entering 
energetically upon some other line of 
work, during vacation. 

A good stenographer can make rather 
more than the average country school 
teacher, and has some other advan- 
tages. Instead of having the whole dis- 
trict to please, the stenographer usually 
has but one. The stenographer has no 
examination to go through; is not obliged 
to make new contracts trequently; usu- 
ally has his evenings to himself. Of 
course, there are other considerations 
than mere money-making. There is the 
question of culture and self-elevation by 





MAMMOTH RESERVOIR FOR STORAGE OF NILE WATERS AT ASSOUAN 


The ten-million-dollar dam. now in course of construction at Assouan, will impound a thousand 


million tons of water,—enough to redeem six hundred thousand acres of the unproduc- 


tive soil of Egypt. 


It is one of the greatest feats of modern engineering. 





A. E. Bronson, 


equipment, or otherwise for the use of a 
fleet. Thus, coal consigned to Havana 
would be regarded as contraband, but if 
consigned to Bilboa, it would not be so 
considered. 

Spanish coal consigned to New York 
would hardly be regarded as contraband 
of war. Although it is a port of naval 
equipment, yet it is also a large commer- 
cial city. 


Boothbay, Me.—You 
must make your application for a patent 
to the United States Commissioner of 
Patents, at Washington. The application 
must be signed by the inventor, if alive. 
Send with the application a fee of fifteen 
dollars, a petition, specifications, and the 
required oath; also drawings, a model, or 
a specimen, when necessary. Write your 
application in good English. State your 
name and residence, and designate by 
title the invention which you wish to have 
patented. 

All business with the Patent Office must 
be transacted in writing. All express, 
freight or mail charges on anything sent 
there must be fully prepaid; otherwise, 
it will not be received. 


‘‘Bookkeeper,” Carson City, Nev.—You 
ask what “kiting checks” means. Bank 


Pharmacist, Passaic, N. 


outside study, for which the stenographer 
usually does not have the same incertive, 
although there is no reason why he can- 
not study, if he desires. 


Constant Reader, Rutland, Vt.—I think 
only three, possibly four, Americans have 
had the honor of burial or memorial tab- 
lets at Westminster Abbey,— George 
Peabody, Longfellow, and Lowell. 

The Queen requested a public burial, at 
public expense, for Gladstone, and he will, 
of course, have the right of burial inWest- 
minster Abbey, near the graves of Chat- 
ham, Pitt, and Palmerston. The stone 
bearing his name will be in the center 
aisle, not far from the memorials of Bea- 
consfield, Grattan, and Peel. 


J.—You ask 
with how little capital it would be safe for 
you to opena drug store. You could, per- 
haps, start one in a country town for 
twenty-five hundred dollars, ready capital. 
You can hardly fit up a city apothecary 
store, however, on less than six or seven 
thousand dollars. 

Your fixtures, including a soda fountain, 
would cost at least twenty-five hundred 
dollars. A complete stock of medicines, 
drugs, perfumes, etc., would cost three 
thousand more; then you should have at 
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least a thousand or fifteen hundred for 
a working capital. 

With a small capital, you will undoubt- 
edly do better in a town of ten to twenty- 
five thousand people. In such a place, the 
field is not broad enough to develop a 
large business. In a town larger than 
twenty-five thousand population, you are 
likely to have keener competition. Again, 
the department stores in large towns are 
competing in the sale of drugs. 


‘Jack Tar,” Baltimore, Md.—The word 


Admiral came from the Arabic 4A mir-a/- 
béhr,—commander of the sea. The Span- 
ish form of the word is A/miranic, a very 
proud name in Spanish history. : 

Before the Civil War, the highest rank 
in our navy was that of a commodore. 
The service extended so at that time, that 
the ranks of admiral, vice-admiral, and 
rear-admiral were created. Farragut was 
an admiral, and Porter a vice-admiral. 
At the death of Farragut, Porter succeed- 
ed to his rank; on Porter's death the rank 
became extinct, as well as that of vice- 
admiral. 

In the British navy, there are three 
classes of admirals,-—-admirals of the red, 
the white, and the blue, from the color of 
the flags they fly. 


Subscriber, Boston, Mass.—Cuba is near- 


ly one-quarter as large as Spain itself; but 
almost half of it is still a primeval forest, 
many of the trees being mahogany, rose- 
wood, and cedar. ; 

Cuba has vast resources, but resources 
are rarely developed under a tyrannical 
government. Manufacturing 
of all kinds has been neglected, 
and only such products are 
raised as can be produced 
with the least labor and 
machinery. Hence, tobacco 
and sugar are the chief prod- 
ucts. Two crops of Indian 
corn can be raised yearly. 
Indigo, cotton and rice are 
grown with very little trouble 
or expense. The total annual 
value of all the agricultural 
“hang hag Cuba of late has 
yeen less than a hundred 
million. Under the protection 
of the United States, the prod- 
ucts would undoubtedly be 
five hundred million dollars 
There is considerable mineral 
wealth in Cuba; copper and 
coal are abundant; alum exists 
in considerable quantities. 

Cuba is capable of maintain- 
ing a population ten times as 
large as it does at present. 


Edward A. L., Auburn, 
Me.—During the year 1897, our 
trade with gee fell off over 
a million dollars, although 
it increased very largely with 
all other European coun- 
tries during that year. Our 
trade with Spain has been 
gradually shrinking for nearly 
fifteen years. It reached its 
maximum in 1883, when the 
combined imports and ex- 
ports reached the value of 
$24,725,623, — Over $10,000,000 
more than in 1897, in which 
year they fell to $14,501,195. 


Normal School Graduate, Troy, N. Y.— 


The great teacher is the great inspirer; 
not necessarily the one who can impart 
the most knowledge in the most attractive 
way. The great teacher is the one that 
touches our souls withfire. There is gun- 
powder enough in most of us if we can 
only get the spark to it. The best teacher 
is the one who helps the youth to find 
himself; to act the Columbus to his own 
undiscovered possibilities. The great 
teacher is the natural explorer, who is 
constantly making voyages of discovery 
to the dark continents within us; he is the 
diver who brings up from the depths of 
our nature priceless pearls of thought, 
which enrich our lives, and which we 
never dreamed we possessed before. How 
exhilarating, stimulating, and inspiring, 
is the teacher whose steel strikes sparks 
from our flinty minds and lights them up, 
giving us, through the rifts of the dark 
clouds of our ignorance, glimpses of some- 
thing brighter within. 

As to the second part of your question, 
nothing helps a teacher more todevelop 
himself than to bea specialist in one of 
the common branches. 





Corporal W. P. B., Fort George, N. Y.— 


Spying is allowable in time of war, but 
spies are liable to the death penalty, if 
caught. In modern warfare, however, 
they are rarely shot, as formerly. 


Subscriber, Hempstead, L. I. — Yes; 


petroleum shells are allowable in modern 
warfare, but are not used in this country. 
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Keeping Pace with Progress 


O s in business, the young 
to-day must be up-to-date 

respect. Old methods 

es must be constantly 


supplar ew, fresh ideas. Meth- 
ods « ire continually chang- 
ing; ¢ g ison the move; progress 
is tl \ i of the age, and the 
young oung woman who ex- 
pect t in this driving, push- 
ing ‘ with old methods and 
worn- ;, will be left behind. 
One must st is business just as an 
artist s invas. Eternal vigi- 
lance is success, as of liber- 
tv. Grea ians say that, if they 
cease t e, even fora day, they 
begin t : if for several days, 
the pu \ tice their deterioration. 

Be pros n your occupation. Be 
consta e alert for new ideas and 
suggest Study carefully the meth- 
ods of essful leaders in your 
bus vhat has lifted them up 
fron vage-earners to mana- 
gers and labor. Study the 
ste} tice-boys have climbed 
up to b tendents and managers. 
Study ngs of great concerns 
and s en; find out how they 
started cret of their rise from 
small of single desks, in small 
stores I ts, to immense com- 
mercia l ments 


A Question of Push and Common Sense 





TI ret about success; it is 
sim} of tact, great indus- 
trv. a stant exercise of com- 
mon not so much a question 
of gt s the constant applica- 
tion siness principles and 
hors¢ tso much a question of 
ca ind downright hard 
work 

R succeed, as a 
rule ilfill the conditions 
of e they are always try- 
ing ways on the alert for 
evel! ggestion which will 
hel n in the world. 


Don’t be too Economical 

D too economical in mat- 
tal to your success. 
ing money to spend 


I ny to refuse to buy 
bow yublications which will 
ess, and which show 

how r have succeeded. 
A si! ea which you can put 
t 1 sometimes pay for a 

1 subscription to a mag- 
deas are the most val- 
uab the world. A great 
ma are kept back because 
the tingy to buy the tools 
wl lutely essential to their 
st not only read along 
the xecupation or profession, 
but t, or you will soon get 
Read history. No matter 
wha pation or profession, his- 
hy especially will help 

vhich will make you a 

more intelligent man, 


Will r success. 

Tw tant purposes which are 
serv mprehensive reading are 
the and relaxation which it 
affo the added ability to make 
ones« ible to patrons. Custom- 
ers a ore likely to frequent a 
place they not only receive polite 
atter are liable to be engaged in 
plea rofitable conversation,and 
an t who shows himself well 
post trious subjects is much more 
higl ected than an ignorant or 
silent i 


Your Influence is of Importance 
Remember, too, that your influence in 

the comr ity is of the greatest im- 

portanc As a rule, the men who are 
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looked to for advice and counsel, who 
are depended upon in emergencies, are 
educated men, men of wide intelligence, 
whose horizons have been broadened by 
extensive reading and far-reaching ob- 
servation. 

You will be of no great account in the 
community if your whole ambition is 
bounded by your store, office, or place 
of business. - You are a part of the com- 
munity. You have interests and duties 
and obligations to the outside world 
which you cannot ignore if you would 
reach the highest success. It should be 
the ambition of every young man to be 
public-spirited ; to be known in the com- 
munity as a man of ideas and progress. 
You may make millions in your busi- 
ness, and yet, if you are narrow in your 
sympathies, and confine yourself to 
your little corner, the world will care 
little for you. 


Let Nothing Escape Your Notice 

If you keep a store, study labor-sav- 
ing devices, the most economical and 
effective way of arranging your mer- 
chandise and taking care of it, the quick- 
est and least expensive method of trans- 
porting freight, etc. Nothing is too triv- 
ial to be carefully looked after. 

The same is true of every other busi- 
ness. Success lies in recognizing and 
supplying the world’s needs, keeping 
pace with the world’s thought, taking 
advantage of the world’s devices, allow- 
ing no loopholes of extravagance or 
waste, and in the ability to stand firmly 
and confidently while a business is being 
established. 
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On the Allert for Opportunities 

In no other country in the world are 
the possibilities for successful careers so 
great as in the United States. 

If you want more salary, all you have 
to do is to make yourself worth more; 
fill your place so full that it will run over, 
and you will soon be in a larger place. 
Do your work so efficiently that every- 
body about you will remark it, and be 
sure that your superior will soon find it 
out. The man whose ambition is just to 
do a fair day’s work will never get very 
high up in life. It is the man who tries 
to see how much he can do, how well he 
can fill his place,—that rises. 

Every employer is on the lookout for 
marked merit, and even if he does not 
recognize your superior effort, others 
will, and you will soon find your proper 
place. 


© 
- Master Details 


Business is made up of details, of little 
things; and whoever attempts to shirk 
them will fail. Of course, it is disagree- 
able to spend a large part of one’s time 
on the dry, uninteresting items of the 
routine of business. They are tedious; 
but no great success was ever built up 
without close and careful attention to the 
little principles upon which success de- 
pends. 

There can be no system without de- 
tails, but an effective system once formed, 
disagreeable, dry drudgery disappears, 
and doing business becomes a pleasure 
instead of a bore. However, while we 
urge the most careful attention to trifles, 
we would enter a word of warning 
against becoming a slave tothem. We 
know men who are all detail; who spend 
nearly all their time in little things and 
never get tii’.e to do great things. 


a 
Beecher’s Advice to Bis Son 


From a letter once written to his son 
by the famous preacher, we take the fol- 
lowing wise liints, which are good for all 
young men--and young women, too:— 

‘*You must not get into debt. Avoid 
debt as you would the devil. Make it a 
fundamental rule:—Cash or nothing. 


‘* Make but few promises. Religiously 
observe the smallest promise. A man 
who means to keep his promises can't 
afford to make many. 

‘* Be scrupulously careful in ail state- 
ments. Aim at accuracy and perfect 
frankness, no guess work,—either noth- 
ing or exact truth. 

‘*When working for others, sink your- 
self out of sight; seek their interest. 
Make yourself necessary to those who 
employ you by industry, fidelity, and 
scrupulous integrity. Selfishness is 
fatal. 

‘*Hold yourself responsible for a higher 
standard than anybody else expects of 
you. Demand more of yourself than 
anybody expects of you. Keep your 
own standard high. Never excuse your- 
self to yourself. Never pity yourself. 
Be a hard master to yourself, but lenient 
to everybody else. 

‘‘Concentrate your force on your own 
business; do not turn off. Be constant, 
steadfast, persevering. 

‘*The art of making one’s fortune is to 
spend nothing; in this country, any in- 
telligent and industrious young man 
may become rich if he stops all leaks 
and is not in a hurry. Do not make 
haste; be patient. 

‘* Do not speculate or gamble. Steady, 
patient industry is both the surest and 
the safest way. Greediness and haste 
are two devils that destroy thousands 
every year.” 

> 


“No Trouble to Show Goods” 


The merchant who hangs this motto 
in his establishment, or, better still, in- 
sists on his employees adopting it, makes 
use of an excellent advertising system. 
One customer well served usually brings 
others. ‘ 

‘“‘Have you any red sweaters?’ asked 
a young man of a clerk in a large store. 

‘‘No,”” was the reply. From his man- 
ner, the customer had evidently asked 
for a red sweater, just for a ‘‘starter,” 
not having absolutely decided on that 
color. But the clerk's emphatic ‘‘no,” 
seemed to take from his mind all thought 
of asking for another color, so out he 
went, probably not to return. 

‘‘Why didn’t you show him some other 
colors?’ asked the floor-walker. 

‘‘Why!” answered the clerk, in sur- 
prise, -‘he asked for a red one.” 

Perhaps it is some ‘‘trouble to show 
goods,” but what else is the clerk there 
for, and what else are the goods for? 


¥ 
Always Gilling to take Orders 


Here is another oft-neglected opportu- 
nity. How many customers could be re- 
tained by a prompt willingness to be 
obliging! 

‘‘Whenever we received a call for an 
article foreign to our stock,” said a clerk, 
‘‘we immediately offered to get it, and, 
if it could be procured in the neighbor- 
hood, the customer was always willing 
to wait a few minutes for the accommo- 
dation ; otherwise, we procured and de- 
livered it. Thus our store won name 
and fame, and the neighboring stores 
felt the effect, though they knew not the 
cause. 

“I intended asking you to get it,” a 
new customer would often say, ‘‘for I've 
been to several places in vain, and have 
heard that you can get anything in your 
line, which you have n't in stock.” 

This simple method, however, which 
is a benefit to the merchant as well as to 
his patrons, is one that is seldom strictly 
observed. 


* 
The Bonest Man Glins 


‘The world at large soon recognizes the 
honest man in business, and it is quick 
to give him its approval. ‘‘ Why do you 
deal with Mr. Jones?" asks one person 
of another. ‘‘ Because he always deals 
squarely with me,” is the reply. Sucha 
reputation soon becomes widespread. 
Nobody wants to be cheated of the least 
farthing, and so everybody flocks to the 
saya of business of him who gives value 
or value, and who trades according to 
the tenets enunciated in the Decalogue. 
An honest business man is not only the 
noblest work of God, but he is the 
crowning triumph of struggling human- 
ity. 
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Keep Pushing 


EEP pushing, ‘tis wiser 
K Than sitting aside 
And dreaming and sighing, 
And waiting the tide. 
In life’s earnest battle, 
They only prevail 
Who daily march onward, 
And never say fail. 
With eyes ever open 
And tongue that’s not dumb, 
And heart that to sorrow 
Will never succumb; 
You'll battle and conquer, 
Though thousands assail. 
How strong and how mighty 
Who never say fail! 
Keep pushing and pushing, 
And elbow your way, 
Unheeding the envy 
That seeks to betray. 
All obstacles vanish, 
All enemies quail, 
Before the strong-hearted 
Who never say fail. 
In life’s rosy morning, 
In manhood's firm pride, 
Let this be your motto, 
Your footsteps to guide,— 
In storm or in sunshine, 
Whatever assail, 
We'll onward and conquer, 
And never say fail. 


fe 
Business Pints 


Character is the poor man’s capital. 

No one can rise who slights his work. 

Do nothing carelessly or in a hurry. 

Be sure you are right, then go ahead. 

To preserve credit, do not use it much. 

Always be at the head of. your own 
business. 

There is no such thing as dishonest 
success. 

A pleased customer is a good adver- 
tisement. 


‘‘Look one step onward, and secure 
that step.” 


Push in busy seasons, and in dull sea- 
sons still push. 


Watch the little leaks, and you can live 
on your salary. 


Inscribe on your banner: ‘ Luck is a 
fool; pluck is a hero.” 


Be generous. Meanness makes ene- 
mies and breeds distrust. 


Let the other man sell at a loss, but 
you should sell at a profit. 


Be there a minute before time, if you 
have to lose a dinner to do it. 


Be polite. Every smile, every gentle 
bow is money in your pocket. 

There is no open door to the temple of 
success, no royal road to your triumph. 

Cultivate your customers. This is the 
best way to begin to push your business. 

Keep a superior class of goods. People 
remember quality longer than they do 
price. 


Push, tact, and persistency will accom- 
plish wonders, but can not entirely take 
the place of capital. 

Make all the money you can, honestly ; 
do all the good you can with it while you 
live; be your own executor. 

Don’t try to begin on top. Begin at 
the bottom, and you will be surer of 
reaching the top, some time. 


Goods bought in bulk, and weighed or 
measured out in small quantities, will 
not hold out with the original weight and 
measure 


Prefer short credit to long, cash to 
credit, either in buying or selling, and 
small profits with little risk to the chance 
of better gains with more hazards. 


Learn to treat a shabbily-dressed cus- 
tomer with as much civility as you mani- 
fest toward the richest of your patrons: 
the dollar you get from each is of the 
same value. 


One of the rocks on which young bust- 
ness men fall is lack of capital. A young 
man should hesitate to embark in busi- 
ness, no matter how thoroughly equipped 
in education and training, until he has 
sufficient capitai. 
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firvet Beroes of the Gar 


OHN MALIA of Scranton, Pennsyl- 

vania, fired the first shot of the war. 

He is on the cruiser ‘‘ Nashville,” 

which captured the Spanish mer- 
chantman, ‘‘Buena Ventura.” 

Malia is thirty years old, and enlisted 

four years ago, December 5, and was 





ENSIGN ARTHUR L. WILLARD 


assigned to duty on the ‘Cincinnati,” 
where he met and became acquainted 
with Patrick Kane of Chicago. They 
became bosom friends during the three 
years of service on the ‘‘Cincinnati” that 
followed Malia’s enlistment. 

In February, Malia returned home on a 
three days’ furlough to visit his sister, 
and soon after his return to the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard the ‘‘ Maine” was blown 
up and his friend Kane killed. 

On February 27, an epistle was re- 
ceived in Scranton addressed to his 
sister, who had died a few hours before. 
In the letter, Malia said :— 

‘Annie, if the opportunity presents 
itself, I will avenge the death of my 
‘butty,’ Pat Kane, who was one of the 
victims of the dastardly crime _per- 
petrated on the boys of the ‘‘Maine.” I 
loved Kane as a brother.” 

On board the “Cincinnati,” Malia 
served for atime as captain's orderly, 
and was stationed in the East during 
the trouble between Turkey and Greece. 

From Rome, the ‘‘Cincinnati” went to 
Constantinople, and then was ordered on 
a two years’ cruise. As Malia had but 
six months to serve, he was put aboard 
the ‘‘Maine” at Gibraltar and returned 
to the Brooklyn Navy Yard. At the 
navy yard, he was assigned to duty on 
the recruiting ship ‘‘ Vermont,” and 
when preparations for the present war 
— he went on the ‘‘ Nashville.” 

x. T. Pettingill directed the firing of 
the first shot in the war at the bombard- 
ment of Matanzas. 

Ensign Arthur L. Willard, of the ‘* Ma- 
chias,” first planted the stars and stripes 
on the soil of Cuba, when the “‘ Wilming- 
ton,” ‘ Winslow,” and ‘‘Hudson” at- 
tacked the batteries of Cardenas, 
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Hinewers to Prize Queries 


HE demands upon our space are so 

T great for the current issue, that we 

are compelled to omit all discus- 

sion of the question concerning improved 

courses of study in colleges, and can give 

but a few sample replies to our other 
query :— 





QUESTION :—How do the young man’s 
chances of to-day compare with those 
of twenty-five years ago? 











Answers 
The Chances [lultiply with the People 


Rev. Robert L. Patterson, Union 
Bridge, Md.—What mountains, blocking the 
way to success, do the fierce competition, 
the growth of population, and the increase 
of machinery appear! And yet it cannot 
be that other things have not Kept pace with 
these. Are there more men wanting places? 
There are more places to fill. Does ma- 
chinery make it possible for one man to do 
the work of ten? Twenty-five years ago, 
the Jack-of-all-trades filled the place of ten. 
To-day, we want ten specialists to do his 
work better. The same perseverance, en- 
ergy, enthusiasm, punctuality, and econo- 
my that earned success once will earn it 
again. 

A Great Demand for Men 

G. W. W., Strong, Me.—Probably 
never, since the close of the Rebellion, has 
there been a greater demand for young men 
than there is to-day. 

Modern systems of public instruction im- 
part knowledge, which is fast supplanting 
ignorance. Modern methods of warfare, 
and the vast improvements in art, science, 
and literature; improved methods in travel 
and communication; the great advance- 
ment made in labor-saving machines, and 
other new inventions; all evolve new fields 
of labor for young men. 


The Present has More Stepping-Stones 


S. A. Kries, Macomb, Ill. (Box 293).— 
The young man of to-day who has grit, en- 
ergy, and thrift, with no false notions as to 
the dignity of labor, has many advantages. 

The present offers stepping-stones lead- 
ing to success that were not given the young 
man of twenty-five years ago. 


increased Demand for Men of Brains 


C. L. Nash, Box 206, Memphis, Tenn. — 
The requirements twenty-five years ago 
were less exacting than to-day. The young 
man of mediocre ability who succeeded 
then, would now be found lacking; he 
would not pass muster under the present 
rigorous requirements incident toimproved, 
advanced conditions. Then again, there 
are more young men to-day than there were 
then; but the world is no larger, though 
somewhat more developed. As the world 
has advanced, all competition has sharp- 
ened. Brain to-day is as much acommodity 
as wheat. The demand for young men has 
ever increased, and is now increasing; but 
the demand is not for mediocrity,—it is for 
greater ability, higher intelligence. This 
imperious demand for thorough, broad- 
minded, painstaking young men has com- 
pelled those who aspire to begin at the bot- 
tom and train themselves to be masters in 
their chosen vocations. They have come 
to realize that they cannot, with superficial 
knowledge, float on the top wave of success. 


They Compare as the [oon and the Sun 

Mrs. E. H. Kelly, Dayton, Ohio.—The 
chances for the young man of to-day are as 
much greater as the sun is greater than 
the moon. The moon can give light and 
brightness, but it has no heat, and all its 
surroundings are cold, while the sun has its 
great light and heat around it. So the 
young man of to-day has light and heat 
around him, of those who are giving him 
aid. 

He is called to positions that the young 
man of twenty-five years ago would have 
been unable to fill. 


Has More and Better Chances To-day 
B. F. Williams, Des Moines, lowa.— 
While it is true that certain channels which 
were at one time open to the energetic 
young man do not offer, at present, such in- 
ducements as they once held out, it is also 
true that many, many avenues unknown to 
previous generations are open to the aspir- 
ing _—— of to-day. 
ere are not the vast fields of unoccu- 
pied land to be had for the taking, nor the 
opportunities to attain to sudden wealth 
through lucky speculations in the real es- 
tate of an embryo city, but the progress of 
invention, education, and science, has made 
ble the development of resources not 
ed of by our forefathers. 
In the realm of business, there are oppor- 


tunities never before presented. The inven- 
tion of modes of rapid transit makes the 
commercial world of to-day broad in ex- 
panse and limitless in possibilities, and the 
young man who has what the progressive 
age demands, namely, ability, ambition, 
and energy, has, under present conditions, 
chances for business or professional success 
far superior to those of his brother of twen- 
ty-five years ago. Thisis an age of rapid 
development, and at every turn are made 
new discoveries which broaden man's field 
of action, and increase his opportunities for 
success. Most certainly, the young man of 
to-day has more and far better chances for 
success than the young man of a quarter of 
a century ago. 
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Offers to the subscriber who, before August 
1, 1898, sends 
The Best Compact Answer 
to the questions below, not to exceed two 
hundved words, 
Three Subscriptions for One Year. 
To those sending the 
Second and Third Best Answers, 
Two Subscriptions and one Subscription 
res ively, will be sent for one year. 
Write neatly on one side of the paper 
only. Selections and summaries from re- 
lies will be published, the writers’ names 
Cone withheld, if desired. 


Question No. 1.—Is war ever defensible, 
from a Christian standpoint, and can a 
Christian nation ever justify going to war? 

No. 2.—Is an Anglo-American 
alliance advisable? What are your reasons 
for or inst it? If so, what form should 
that alliance take’? Should this alliance 
be, strictly, an Anglo-American alliance, 

ween Great Britain and America, or 
should it include other nations? What 
nations, in your judgment, are sufficiently 
in harmony with American principles to 
make an alliance with them Sencficial to 
us, and to humanity? If you disapprove 
an alliance, give your reasons fully. 
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Address all answers to 
SUCCESS, Cooper Union, New York. 
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June’s Annual Problem 
Where Brook and River Meet 


ERHAPS the most interesting pe- 
riod of life, the period in which 
unite the most brilliant hopes, 
with anxiety, uncertainty, doubts, 

and fears, is the time when the student 
stands on tke threshold of active life, 
with his diploma from school or college 
in hishand. ‘This is the transition period 
from picturesque youth to the actualities 
of life. 

He is filled with visions of a brilliant 
future. He believes his splendid theo- 
ries of the schools will work out beauti- 
fully in actual life; but where shall he 
begin? Whichever way he turns, the 
avenues are crowded. He finds hun- 
dreds seeking the same position. 

For the first time, he looks the actual 
world in the face; but, of course, he will 
succeed. His diploma is an insurance 
policy against failure. 

But, alas! he very soon discovers that 
actual work is a great university, itself; 
that the boy who began sweeping the 
store when he went to school has also 
been attending the School of Necessity, 
and has been gaining in hard, practical 
experience; that he has accumulated a 
large amount of common sense from the 
perpetual contact with men and things, 
the actualities of life; and to his dismay 
he finds that, if he enters mercantile life, 
he must begin where the boy began. 

No matter where he turns, the ave- 
nues which, he thought, would open to 
his diploma, are actually blocked by 
eager strugglers for the same goal. Al- 


. though he has gained in the power to 


acquire knowledge, he soon finds that 
his beautiful college theories do not 
stand for so much in actual life as he 
thought they would. 

He finds that he has to tight every 
inch of his way, often with desperation, 
or be left behind by the scrambling 
crowd. 

What a contrast is noticeable between 
the condition of the ten thousand 
graduates from our American colleges, 
with the ink scarcely dry upon their di- 

lomas, with the bright visions of bril- 
iant futures, and the actual condition 
of their situation ten years hence! How 
their dreams will have faded; how their 
ambitions and hopes will have changed! 


a4 
ae 
Perhaps not one in twenty-five will have 
been able even to approximate his ideal, 
or even to get into the field which he had 
marked out for himself. Circumstances 
over which they have nocontrol will turn 
the feet of many of them into paths 
which they never thought of treading, 
and bring to them tasks which they 
never thought of undertaking. What 
chasms there are between their anticipa- 
tion and their realization ! 

Has his college course, then, been a 
mistake ? Not unless he allows it to be 
so. He must in many cases begin where 
the boy who reads with a stammer and 
writes but indifferently began. What 
then? The miner who digs for dia- 
monds, however much he may know, 
and however superior his tools, must be- 
gin with earth and stones, just as does 
the man who has nothing but a spade. 
Is this a humiliation ? Not at all; but if 
the two,—the man with the superior 
tools and he of the spade,—should keep 
side by side, that would show a great 
lack 1n the ability or the persistence of 
the former. The boy may see many op- 
portunities for advancement, but may 
not be sufficiently well educated, though 
sufficiently experienced, to take advan- 
tage of them. Herein you are more 
blessed than he, and these opportunities 
are constantly occurring. Your educa- 
tion is, or should be, your superior tools, 
which help you to sooner reach the dia- 
monds. It needs no demonstration, 
that good preparation and good brain 
material may be made tremendous pow- 
ers of progress. The thought is not 
where one should begin, or is forced to 
begin, but in what direction, and under 
what stimulus of thought, intention and 
resolution, one is going forward. 

And are theories useless because they 
do not work out in real life as one has 
dreamed they would ? Theories,dreams, 
imagination, are the most necessary 
things in existence, the pattern without 
which no true and symmetrical thing 
would be accomplished. 

‘‘Where there is no vision, the people 
perish.” A thing must be clearly in a 
person's mind before it can be worked 
out in actual life. But one must not re- 
main merely dreaming, or allow himself 
to dream of things of which the world 
has no real need. ‘‘ My strongest incli- 
nation, at my graduation, was to write 
poetry,” said a young woman, “but I 
found the world could already command 
more poetry than it would pay for, so I 
took up practical journalism, which 
often gave me an opportunity to give 
vent to my poetical feelings, and also to 
secure a livelihood.” The graduate 
should choose some occupation which is 
practical, actually sure to provide food 
and shelter, but let it be as nearly as 
possible correlated to his dearest dreams, 
his best loved imaginings, that a liking 
for his occupation,—that most potent 
success-developer,— may make work a 
pleasure and persistence a delight. 

To the graduate who decides that, for 
one of his erudite mind and refined 
tastes, any commonplace employment is 
degrading, a college course is a positive 
injury. Whatever common sense he 
may have had to begin with, which 
could not have been overmuch, has been 
destroyed by that which has proved not 
only a waste of money and time, but a 
waste of that by which an honorable liv- 
ing could have been secured. One who 
is unable, after four years of real study 
at college, to lift any calling from the 
mere commonplace, and render it im- 
portant in the actual world, is in no in- 
considerable measure a failure. An edu- 
cation which creates no new openings, or 
takes no intelligent advantage of exist- 
ing ones, is like a closed umbrella in a 
shower of rain. 

The needed, the practical thing, the 
thing nearest related to one’s most 
longed-for work, should be done. If at 
first one cannot come even approximate- 
ly near to securing his best loved occu- 
pation, let it be his beacon light, toward 
which all the other things, the things of 
weeks,—months, perhaps,—tend. Oneis 
happier working toward his ideal, even 
if it never be attained, but the cases in 
which a steadily-kept aim, untiring ef- 
fort, and firm persistence, did not, 
sometime, and to some extent, gain the 
desired end, are exceedingly rare. 

One's should direct and utilize his edu- 
cation so that it will prove the lever 
that helps materially to move his world. 
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Che first American flag 

UR f ggested by the coat of arms 
() of t neral Washington. In 1775, 
a < uppointed by Congress to de- 


vise a na us committee adopted the 
‘King’s ¢ Union Jack,” with thirteen 
alternate ripes. This flag was used 
for a tir Congress appointed General 
Washing rge Ross, and Robert Morris 
to devise committee called upon 
‘Betsy R ir name of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Ross, of noted for her fine needle- 
work, a! make a flag from a pencil 
drawing On Saturday, the 14th of 
June, 1 solved that the flag of the 


Thirtee thirteen stripes, alternately 


red and w union be ‘thirteen stars, 
white i presenting a new constella- 
tion 

On the mont and Kentucky, the flag 
was cha act of Congress, which pre- 
vided tha United States should consist 
of fiftes fteen stars; but, in 1818, the 
flag wa as thirteen horizontal stripes, 
alternat white, the union to consist of 
twenty 1 blue field; one star to be 
added t the admission of each new 
state, s be made on the 4th day of 
July su mission. This flag 
became y 4, 1818, and has 
since re nal emblem. 
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The Birt! “Vankee Doodle” 


“THE ttle march is attrib- 
ut lifferent sources. 
It t it was first written 
in Gree lankhe Doule” 
meaning rejoice.” It origi- 
nated | American Revolu- 
tion 4 rhymes have 
been s ening verse,— 
to town 
I s hat 
M yni.”’ 
was s Charles I., to ridi- 
cule (¢ 
The on of how ‘ Yan- 
kee D xistence is that 
the tun ith the words of 
an old illed ‘* Kitty Fish- 
ers ] i 
pocket, 
nd it.” 
K itt personage, a fa- 
mous of Charles II. 
In t vere bags sewed 
into rment 
Fra oth claimed the 
gy in Holland, 
whet as wages a tenth 
of the 1) milk as they 
ce 
down, 
wn 
I iced as an Ameri- 
can 1 British surgeon dur- 
ing t Ir an war The 
ridi the colonial sol- 
diers \ kee Doodle seem 
specia them, an applica- 
tion ed, rather than annoyed, 
then " iir, with its equally rol- 
licking \merica’s most valued battle 
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THE V MANUSCRIPT 

TOOK THE FIRST PRIZE 
I should have succeeded 
in t said Mrs. Octavia Clous- 
tor rsey The story was written for 
the Na ty, relative to the cruelty of 
lw e many stories ahead of mine, 
in pe e most interesting feature of it 
all. t t the manuscript was in the car 
that n iudson River Railroad accident, 
not the bottom of the Hudson River 
for t was rescued. The writing was 
| t . ypied, and it took the prize. I 

pt, and prize it highly.” 
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NOWLEDGMENT 
I ntitled: ‘*The Man of the Hour,” 


which M number of Success, was from 
the pe r contributor to this journal, Sai- 
lie Joy V t pen name, Granville J.Wyeth, 
which the occasion, has doubtless given 
the in uarters that the writer was of the 
other justice to the author, whose con- 
tribut ant one, that the fact should be 
made k 


SUCCESS 
Brain Teasers 


ge % the first subscriber who sends accurate answers 
to all four ‘‘Brain Teasers” given below, Suc- 
cEss offers five free subscriptions for one year. 
Replies must be neat, brief and comprehensive, and 
must reach the editor by August 10, 1898. June 
Teasers will be answered in the August number. 


Brain Teaser No. 1 


*‘John,” said William, after they had counted their 
marbles, ‘if you will give me five and one glass 
agate, I shall havetwice as many clay marbles as you, 
and two glass agates over.” 

“I know it, Bill,” replied John; ‘‘but if you will 
give me five of yours and one glass agate, I shall then 
have just as many clay marbles as you, and two glass 
agates over.” 

How many marbles of each kind had each boy? 


Brain Ceaser No. 2 
Who was ‘Balsamo, the Magician?” 


Brain Teaser No. 3 


Why are soap-suds white, even when made from 
dark-colored soap and dirty water? 


Brain Teaser No. 4 





WHAT HISTORICAL INCIDENT DOES THIS PICTURE REPRESENT? 


Answers to May Brain Ceasers 
CHOICE OF DEFINITIONS 


Those geographies are correct which assert that the 
earth’s axis is ‘that straight line passing through 
the center of the earth, from north to south, around 
which the earth turns from east to west in its diurnal 
rotation.” 

At first thought, it would seem that the line must 
turn with the earth, but careful reflection will show 
that it does not. If this is not at once evident, think 
of a line extending through the earth, at the equator, 
at right angles with the axis. Evidently, asthe earth 
rotates, the western end of this line must move up- 
ward as the eastern end moves downward. Noting 
that, as you consider this line inward trom the sur- 
face of the earth, the western point thought of moves 
more and more slowly upward, and the corresponding 
eastern point more and more slowly downward, until 
acentral point is at length reached which cannot 
move both upward and downward at the same time. 
This point is the intersection with the axis, which is 
merely the path northward and southward of sucha 
point moved to the poles: so that what is true of the 
point is equally true of the axis, around which the 
earth rotates. 


ANSWER TO BRAIN TEASER No. 2 
It is said that Charles V. had his funeral ceremony 
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performed in his presence, whereat he was so greatly 
affected that he died two days later, on September 
21, 1525. 


ANSWER TO BRAIN TEASER No. 3 


The story is that Michael Angelo was so power- 
fully impressed with the life-like appearance of his 
‘*Moses” that he struck it impatiently on the knee, 
which cracked as he exclaimed: ‘‘Speak to me.” 


HISTORICAL PICTURE QUESTION 
This illustration represents the first trial by jury. 


t 
Ripples of Laughter 


“Willie,” asked the teacher, “how many days are there in a 
year?” “Three hundred and sixty-five and a fourth,” promptly 
answered Willie. ‘How can there be a fourth of a day?” asked the 
teacher. “Why,’’ replied Willie,‘that’s the Fourth of July.” 

“Boys, who can tell me what George Washington’s motto was?” 

Several hands went up. 

“Phil Peraskie, you may tell.” 

“When in doubt, tell the truth !”” 

Teacher (in geography class): “Johnnie, how is the earth di- 
vi ?”? Johnnie (who reads the foreign news): “‘Don’t know; I 
haven't read the papers this morning.’’—‘*The News,”’ Chicago. 

“I’ve heard your preacher half a dozen times,’’ said the boy 
who was whittling a stick. ‘* You pay him $3,000 a year. He isn't 
a bit better’n our preacher, and all we pay our’n 
is $900.”” 

“But our preacher says eyether and nyether, and 
your’n don’t,” replied the boy who was sharpening 
his knife on his ian. 

Aunt.—‘‘Harry.do you love your baby brother?” 
Harry.—“‘What’s the use? He wouldn't know it if 
I did.”’—“Life.”’ 






Patient old lady (to elevator boy reading a dime 
novel): “How often does the elevator go up, boy?” 

Elevator boy.—‘It goes up at the end of every 
chapter, ma’am.’’—**'] ime.” 

A story is told of three French boys who were 
studying a volume of Shakespeare in their own 
tongue, their task being to render portions of it in 
to t-nglish. When they came to Hamlet’s famous 
soliloquy, “To be or not to be,’’ their respective 
translations were as follows :— 

1.—To was or not to am.” 

2.—‘*To were or is to not.” 

3.—“To should or not to will.” 

Rushing up to a steamer at the dock as though he 
were afraid it would fiy before he reached it, a 
young man,at the head of a party of friends, called 
out in his just-come-over dialect, “Captain, cap- 
tain, or are youthe mate?” (and not waiting for 
an answer), “what will you ax to sail us to Albany 
and you to ate us? or what will you cost an’ we to 
ate ourselves ?”’ 

Madame Sans Gene went one day to examine 
some handsome Parisian mansions with the inten- 
tion of purchasing one. A fine house, with court 
and garden, struck her fancy, and she went through 
it room by room. She came to an apartment lined 
with book-cases. ‘“‘What’s this?’ she asked her 
guide. ‘‘Madame la Duchesse, it is the library.’ 
**What’s the good of it?” “To hold books, mad- 
ame?” “Pooh, what rubbish; my man don’t read, 
no more don’t 1; this shall be my fruit room.” And 
such it subsequently became. ‘Those shelves were 
just the things for preserves. 

During the last political campaign, a Populist 
with a long, flowing beard, was delivering a speech 
in the wilds of Kansas. He said: ‘Fellow citizens, 
if the government marks a dollar a dollar, it tol- 
lows that it must be worth a hundred cents.” 

A voice from the rear called out, “Excuse me, 
Mr. Speaker, may I ask a question?” ‘A dozen of 
them, if you like,” was the reply. 

“Well, Mr. Speaker, if the government marked 
your whiskers hay, would a mule eat em?” 


An elderly couple boarded a tra_s and one of the 
two young men who were sitting together gave his 
seat to the lady. Her husband, wishing a seat, 
waited a minute, and then tried a little scheme. 
Addressing the young fellow beside his wife, he 
said, “‘Watch this woman, will you, please, she has 
fits. I will get a seat in a forward car.” The youn 
man asked to be excused, as he just then remembered that he hac 
a friend in the other car to whom he wished to speak, and immedi- 
ately his seat was vacant. 


HOW PAT MADE THE DISCOVERY 

A man had some children on exhibition, six of whom were boys 
and the other half dozen, gre: and he made a mint of money 
betting that no one could tell them apart. He won every bet until 
an irishman appeared on the scene. Pat —"¥ deeply for a 
while, and then walked away, soon returning with twelve apples, 
throwing one to each youngster. ‘Faith,” said he, “now I know 
which is the byes and which is the giruls. These little spalpeens ” 
selecting the boys, “caught the apples wid their hands; of coorse 
them’s the boys, and if I didn’t know that the rest must be giruls, 
I could tell, for they caught them in their aprons.’ 

“IS THAT sTONEWALL JACKSON ?” 

The New York “Sun” prints an account of some concerts given at 
the Windsor Hotel by the Stonewall Jackson Band of Staunton, 
Virginia, while it was in New York. : : 

The first concert was held on Monday evening, when President 
McKinley arrived. A well-dressed man with a sandy mustache 
sidled up to a spectator, and, pointing to General Gordon, said :— 

“Is that Stonewall Jackson?” : ’ 

The spectator looked at the questioner, and said,with a smile :— 

“No. I’m trying to find out who he is.” ‘ 3 

Congressman Tate who was oes General Gordon, left 
him for a moment, and was buttonho immediately by the sandy- 
mustached man. 1 -é 

“Excuse me. sir, was that gentleman Stonewall Jackson? ‘ 

The Congressman glared at the sandy-mustached man, undecided 
whether he was the subject of a Northern affront or not. 

“No, sir; it was not,” said the Congressman. 

“Well, when will he arrive?’ queried the sandy-mustached man. 

The guileless expression of the questioner caus the Congress- 
man to smile, as he said :— : , . 

“My dear sir, a short course of United States history would do 

you a world of good.” 
y The Congressman then walked off. The sandy-mustached man 
was last seen receiving an explanation from a hotel clerk. 
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objects of the Society 
are to acquire a knowl- 
edge of American his- 





tory, so that every boy 
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and girl may grow up 
with areal love of home 
and country, and an un- 
derstanding of the prin- 








ciples that made and 
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saved the nation; to 





help to save historic 





Young America’s Patriotism 


It is Coming Picturesquely to the Front in the National 
Society of the Children of the Revolution 


CAROLYN HALSTED 


HEN a number of young patriots united, 
on April 5, 1895, in organizing the 
National Society of the Children of 
the American Revolution, they little 
thought that, in so short a time, they 
would see the ‘‘Land of the Free” at 
war with a foreign power. But now 

that the great crisis has come, there is not a 
grown-up citizen of the United States more 
excited over the outcome, and more eager for 
war news than these little folks who are organized to 
commemorate 
their country’s 
greatest struggle 
for freedom. 

The idea of hav- 
ing a young peo- 
ple’s patriotic soci- 
ety first originated 
with Mrs. Daniel 
Lothrop, bette: 
known in every 
household as 
‘‘Margaret Sid - 
ney,” author of 
“Five Little Pep- 
pers,” so dear to 
the heart of all chil- 
dren. In her beau- 
tiful old house, 
‘The Wayside,” at 
Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, once the 
home of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, and 
also of Louisa M. 
Alcott and her sis- 
ters (where they 
all lived as ‘Little 
Women,” and she 
wrote it), Mrs, 
Lothrop had the thought 
come to her: ‘‘Why not let the 
children promote the cause of 
patriotism by coming togeth- 
erin an order similar to the 
societies of the Sons and 
Daughters of the American 
Revolution ?’ This inspira- 
tion was quickly utilized by 
the noble woman who had 
spent so much of her life in 
the work of educating the 
young; and, at the next Con- 
tinental Congress of the 
Daughters of the American 
Revolution, of which body 
she was a member, Mrs. Lothrop submitted her plan 
of forming the new patriotic order. 

A few months later,it was incorporated in Washing- 
ton, its national headquarters, and it has since 
grown and flourished, as it deserved. It now enrolls 
several thousand names on its list of membership. 

Any child is eligible to join its ranks who is lineally 
descended from an ancestor who helped to plant or to 
perpetuate American independence in the Colonies, or 
in the Revolutionary War. But though only such a 
child may become a member, a hearty invitation is 
always extended to all little folks, no matter of what 
ancestry or nationality, to take part in the public 
gatherings of the Society, and to enjoy its pleasures 
and benefits. In this way, the true spirit of patriot- 
ism may reach every boy and girl, and there is no 
limit to the society's scope and influence. Thus the 
movement may be said to be one of the broadest and 
most beneficent yet inaugurated, and one tending to 
make popular the attitude of our public schools tow- 
ard patriotism and good government. 

Each local Society has for president a Daughter of 
the American Revolution, who has the good of her 
young charges warmly at heart. The other officers 
are chosen from among the young members, who 
range in age from little tots in arms to well grown 
youths and maidens. After eighteen, the girls pass 
into the Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and at twenty-one years of age the 
boys become Sons in the corresponding organization. 

The dues are only fifty cents a year. The serious 





































KARL BRADFORD 





“THE WAYSIDE,” MRS. DANIEL LOTHROP’S HOME AT CONCORD, MASS. 


places; to honor the 
lives of revolutionary 
children; to promote the celebration of patriotic an- 
niversaries; to hold our American flag sacred above 
all others; to perform the duties of good citizens, and 
to extend the institutions of American liberty. 

At their pleasant meetings, the children learn to 
sing the national songs and anthems, practice the sa- 
lute to the flag and ‘‘flag drill,”".and play games. 
Then, each society has its reading circle, and library 
and scrap-book for patriotic or historical clippings, its 
collection of relics, its own flag, and its debating club, 
where the boys and girls discuss with much zest the 
questions of the day, or of past stirring times. They 
read such interesting books as relate to the country’s 
early annals; they make excursions to historical spots, 
and sometimes they make up a plan as if going on 
one of these journeys, and with maps and books and 
asking and answering of questions, the children have 
an hour of delightful make-believe travel, while sit- 
ting quietly at home. 

Many youthful descendants of America’s early he- 
roes are among the members, and are trying to live 
up to the great examples of their forefathers. 
Little Karl Bradford is a lineal descendant of 
Major Samuel Kellett Bradford, of England 
and Virginia, who came over to help the col- 
onists, and served as an officer of the Virginia 
artillery in the Continental line. Little Karl’s 


home is in Washington. His cousin, Caroline 
Bradford, who lives in Virginia, is another notable 
memberof the Society. Her love for the flag is deep and 
sincere, and with her little brother, each day, she un- 
furls dear ‘‘Old Glory” to the breeze,while they salute 
it. When they hear the ‘Star Spangled Banner” 
played or sung, they always rise. 


+ 
Hi Young Patriot 


H. C. Woop 


While our soldiers were passing through Kentucky 
the other morning, on their way South, a small, bare- 
foot boy, with a tin bucket in his hand, and a look of 
complete absorption on his face, was standing near 
the train, when it stopped afew minutes at a wayside 
station. 

The soldiers were taking a long ride, and had had 
nothing to eat since the night before; and they were 
quite a hungry lot. One of them called to the boy: 
“Sonny, what have you in your bucket ?” 

‘*My dinner.” 
“rl give you a dime for it,” said the hungry soldier. 

The lad quickly handed the bucket to the speaker, 
but, when payment was offered, he shook his head. 

‘No, sir, I wouldn't charge a soldier for anything 
to eat. You are welcome to it.” And when the train 
moved off, one lad trotted dinnerless to school, but 
with a patriotic heart beating loudly in his bosom. 
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“Our Glashington ” 


HE elm under which Washington wheeled his 
horse and drew his sword as commander-in- 
chief of the American army, July 2, 1775, is 

still standing. Lowell wrote concerning the one 
hundredth anniversary of this event :— 

Beneath our consecrated elm, 

A century ago he stood. 

Our rude self-summoned levies flocked to see 

The new-come chiefs and wonder which was he. 

No need to question long; close-lipped and tall, 
Firmly erect, he towered above them all. 

Haughty they said he was, at first; severe; 

But owned, as all men own, the steady hand 

Upon the bridle, patient to command; 

Prized, as all prize, the justice pure from fear; 

And learned to honor first, then love him, then revere. 
Not honored then, or now, because he wooed 

The popular voice, but that he still withstood; 
Broad-minded, higher-souled, there is but one 

Who was all this and ours and all men's— Washington. 
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funny Messages to Teachers 
—=VENING classes in English seem necessary, to 
- judge by the amusing parental notes to teach- 
ers; amusing, but with almost tragic results, 
from irate fathers and mothers whose new uses of 
English words were misunderstood. 

These are reported from New York and Brooklyn :— 

My dear Miss Blank: My son, Louis, has been so bad in 
his books that I desire you to treatise him for conduct and 
lessons if possible to do so after school hours. Please be 
so kind and "blige his father. Jacob Cullenbocker. 

The teacher was threatened by the father with a 
‘‘smashed nose” because she thought ‘‘treatise” must 
mean ‘‘chastise,” which she had done mildly by turn- 
ing his face to the wall, and the like. What he wanted 
was for her to explain the lessons to his boy Louis. 

Miss : Please give the 
money this month to my girl 
Minnie, and not to Fred; for 
two months he got 95 per 
cents., and he brought not 
one cent home, altho’ his fa- 
ther and me licked him. 

Mrs. S. 

Truly, ‘‘a little learnin 
is a dangerous thing.’ 
Fred got his whipping be- 
cause his benighted par- 
ents did not know of per 
centage reports; and next 
day, after the teacher's ex- 
planation, she got a *‘jaw- 
ing” from the mother,who 
declared that the teacher 
was retaining the 95 cents 
Fred had earned, and she 
was a poor washerwoman. 

**You are keeping it, be- 

cause the law says the 
Board of Education 
gives out these cents 

to the smart chil- 
dren ev'ry month.” 

A father, in Gow- 

anus, wants his 

daughter taught 
in the good old 
way :— 
Teach my daugh- 
ter readin’ and 

‘rithmatick, and 

not those new fan- 

gled Yankee no- 
tions about cuttin’ 
paper dolls with siz- 
zors. 

From a Tenth- 
ward parent,who ob- 
jects to clay-model- 
ing, comes this :— 

Miss Bhd kem 
home yesterday wid his 
clothes covered wid 
mud. He said you put 
him to work mixin’ clay, when he ought to be learnin’ to 
read an’ write. Meman carries th’ hod, an’ God knows I 
hev enuf trouble wid his clothes in th’ wash widout scrap- 
in’ John’s coat. If he comes home like this agin, I'll send 
him back ter yez to wash his clothes. 

Here is one from a Brownville mother who objects 
to physical culture :— 

Miss Brown: You must stop teach my Lizzie fisical tor- 
ture; she needs yet readin’ an’ figors mit sums more as that; 
if | want her to do jumpin’, | kin make her jump. 

Mrs. Canavowsky. 

Miss ——: My boy tells me that when I trink beer der 
overcoat vrom my stummack gets to thick. Plese be so 
kind an’ don't intervere in my family afairs. Mr. Chris—. 

One of the Brownsville teachers who had cross-ques- 
tioned an absentee, sent a postal card to the father, 
and in return received this note :— 

Teacher: When Georgie told you he had to stay home 
to mine the gooses, he lied, because he was on the hook; his 
mother mines the gooses. John Ziner. 

The Pickleville parents, as a rule, never omit the 
“obliging” end of a note, as will be seen in the follow- 
ing. sent to a teacher of the Wall street school :— 

ear Teacher: Please excus Fritz for staying home; he 
had der meeselis to oblige his father. J. B. 








CAROLINE BRADFORD 
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Che Gospel of the FA 


. 
*e Summer Vacation 
*“@ DON’T Tuesday,” declared 
a certa ekeeper. ‘‘It takes 
me all day Monday to get rested 
from S How few women,” 
says the New York ‘‘Sun,” ‘‘under- 
stand the art the ability to re- 
lax to a recuperative de- 
gree! Th woman rests, as 
she does e, with a vim and 
a vigor that extracts every atom of ac- 
tual repos process. Above 
all, she does mi She naps with 


one eye on tl k to make sure that 
she won't p herself; she throws 


herself back un easy chair and forgets 
all about t » the strain in her 
eagerness to ft the doctor's orders to 
the minute, and reads, never in that old- 


time, lazy racting way, but as 


though she ertain number of 
pages to I in enigma to solve. 
Most of all « take her resting se- 
riously, inst ghtly, temperately 
and benef Oh, dear,’ cried a 


woman ju from a fortnight’s 
so-called oO know anything 
in this wo at's such hard work as 


resting 1 because she took 
it so hard s and physical cul- 
turists cont reach the doctrine of 
‘devitaliza precious few women 
put it into ] It may be the times, 
it may be t rament, and doubt- 
less the ne tury will institute a 
slower but to-day the 
process , as indulged in 
by womet é a milder form of 
hustling 


How the American takes his Pleasures 


The ty \merican’s methodical 
and inter taking pleasure has 
been the t of h well deserved 
and good-nz é arcasm from writers 
of other s. If the Yankee 
traveler \ " us place he must 
‘‘do” just s : ber of objects in a 
given time, t t the limbs tremble 
with weak brain reels with 
wearin¢ 

“Yes, Lid a woman who was 
speaking World's Fair, ‘* my 
daughter e exposition in great 
shape. We morning a list of 
places we w visit, and we always 
had everyt ed off before we left 
the grounds if in't get to bed till 
midnight \ ly died sometimes, 


and my blistered. I can’t 
remem be g about half the things 
we saw re there for a purpose, 
and we l to get over as much 


of the gro is possible. 


The ** Rest ’’ that Kills 


Many a eturns from a sum- 
mer sojou h she is supposed to 
lay by a res« ealth and strength 


for all the ining months of the year, 


so tired that res weeks to recuper- 
ate sufficis to take up any real work 
or enjoy a recreation. Like the 
lady at at the exposition, 
she had which she has car- 
ried out consequences, or 
she has rely because she has 
not been a it out. 

She a n she left home, to 
climb at eak a week of the 
President Rang and has tried the 
experime! t persistence and 
strenuous egardless of her ability, 
or the fitnes condition, that she 
has bec: orn out. She deter- 
mined to many leagues a day; she 
has done it is made tremendous ef- 
forts to s disabled for a long 
time to come. She has purposed to be 
the fastest n all the region round 
about,” an é er-exertion tothis end 
has result« mi-invalidism for sev- 


eral weeks there is the young 
woman who has no ‘‘specialty,”” so to 


speak, but who is ‘‘bound to take in ev- 
erything that going.”” She attends 
every hop several are given at 


the same time, dances in every set, eats, 


night after night, late suppers made up 
of a dozen courses, each a trifle more in- 
digestible than the last; she ‘‘takes in” 
daily dinners, and receptions, and will 
enjoy (?) every boat, wheel, and railway 
excursion, though every nerve protest 
and every muscle rebel. After a few 
weeks of this self-inflicted pleasure, she 
feels, as one girl expressed it, ‘‘as though 
a freight train had passed over her, and 
left her just alive.” 

The Girl who will be ‘‘Interesting”’ 

On the other hand, there is the girl 
whose purpose is to avoid all sorts of 
movement which can be avoided; who 
has the mistaken conviction that stagna- 
tion is rest, or that she can make herself 
more interesting by assuming a passive 
condition. 

“A young woman told a friend of mine 
at a summer resort,” says Helen L Man- 
ning, in ‘‘Health Culture,” ‘‘that she 
was soon to be married. She had spent 
the whole season in novel reading. loung- 
ing upon a sofa or swinging in a ham- 
mock. Her only care was to make her 
personal appearance as attractive as pos- 
sible by dress and the use of various 
toilet articles and appliances. She took 
to herselt airs, because her new doctor 
gave the aristocratic name of ‘consump- 
tion of the blood’ to her disease, and 
said she needed ‘building up.’ The lat- 
ter is undoubtedly true, but the ‘building 
up,’ to be of any value, must be from with- 
in, by such a thought-education as shall 
give her stability of character and a 
worthy aim in life. Referring further to 
her engagement, she said languidly that 
she would be very glad of a fine estab- 
lishment of her own; so she must have a 
husband to provide it. The man she 
was to marry had money, and she liked 
him ‘rather well,’ but she never expect- 
ed to be ‘good for anything,’ meaning 
that she did not expect to serve any use- 
ful office as home-maker. 


Invalid Wives 

‘‘What a travesty upon marriage and 
upon life! No wonder marriage is often 
voted a failure when it is made such 
a hollow mockery as this young woman 
intends to make it! Think of a d/ase, 
spiritless, diseased, inharmonious crea- 
ture taking upon herself the vows of wife- 
hood! ‘Think of her selfishness in coolly 
taking everything and giving nothing! 
Is there not room for the establishment 
of an educational guild to save young 
men from such imposition? A great deal 
has been written, and justly, about sav- 
ing young ladies from marrying unwor- 
thy men, but such cases as this make 
me feel that there is some claim for the 
establishment of a counter society. 

‘‘No properly educated young man 
who dreams of half the consequences, 
would, for a moment, think of taking a 
weakly, semi-invalid for a wife. To do 
so would be to put fetters upon himself 
which would gall and chafe continually, 
and he would find himself handicapped 
in ways that might become almost un- 
bearable. The bills for doctors, sani- 
tariums and nurses would drain his purse. 
Instead of enjoying the companionship 
of a true helpmeet, he would be called 
upon to dance attendance upon a nervous 
invalid whose illness would be apt to 
make her self-centered and exacting. 
True, there are those who are saints of 
light in the midst of great invalidism 
and suffering, but they are so 1n spite of 
their afflictions,and not because of them.” 

Surely no argument is needed to prove 
that, with these three classes of girls, 
there needs to be a toning down and a 
bracing up before the summer vacation 
can become of physical, mental, or moral 
value. 


Nature’s Retaliation 

‘‘Nature never did betray the heart 
that loved her,” said Wordsworth, but 
woe unto her who betrays nature! For 
sleep denied, she sends stupid brains and 
clouded intellect; for outraged digestion, 
dyspepsia and racking headaches; for 
continual over-exertion, jaded limbs, 


strained muscles, general debility, and 
for all these betrayals, the loss of fresh- 
ness and good looks. 

The hammock and novel-reading girl 
loses whatever strength and beauty she 
may have started with, and grows, day 
by day, more vapid, more miserable, and 
—alas for her aspirations !—less interest- 
ing; but, worst of ali, she also loses the 
respect of those about her, if not her 
own respect. To her that hath not—be- 
cause she refuses to have,—shall be 
taken away even that which she hath ;— 
an entirely just deprivation! 

Let the Purpose Be Right 

Let the summer vacationist by all 
means go forth with a purpose, but let it 
be a purpose to really rest and recreate 
in ways which promise the largest re- 
turns in clear brains, oxygenized lungs, 
strengthened limbs, toughened muscles, 
vitalized blood,—in short, in the health 
which makes earth a paradise and life 
anecstacy. Let her have no ‘‘specialty,” 
no ambition to ‘‘take in everything that’s 
going,” no determination to distance 
anyone in cycling or in any other way, 
no idea of being ‘‘interesting;’ but let 
her regulate. her entire life, her sleep, 
her diet, her bathing, her amusements, 
her exercise, by the requirements, as dic- 
tated by common sense and experience, 
of Aer physical, mental, and moral na- 
ture, without regard to the habits of 
others, and she will go home at the end 
of her outing, literally a new creature. 


© 
Realth Pints 


—Fonr life is not to live, but to be well. 
—MAaRrTIAL. 

—TueE higher the life, the more distant 
the approaches of age.—E. P. WHIPPLE. 

‘‘A BRILLIANT intellect in a sickly 
body is like gold in a spent swimmer's 
pocket.” 

—More lives are blasted from un- 
trained nervous systems than from al- 
most any other cause. 

—*THE civilized man has built a 
coach, but has lost the use of his feet.” 
Street cars and elevators rob us of our 
muscles and give us dyspepsia. 


+ 
A Criple failure 
Ernest Terah Hooley, Bonanza King, a Bank- 
rupt—Made $50,000,000 in Three Days 


ITH the failure of Ernest Terah 
Hooley, the financial world 
witnesses the downfall of the 
greatest bonanza king of the 

age. His was probably the most spec- 
tacular career that has ever stirred the 
great center of fortune building. 

The failure of this Monte Cristo of 
finance involves no less than $65,000,000. 
‘This vast fortune was built up almost as 
if by magic. 

Only a few years ago Hooley was an 
obscure lace manufacturer at Notting- 
ham. But it remained for him to show 
the world how to make several fortunes 
inaday. In a country like England, 
the current of gambling runs strong at 
all times, among all classes. A man 
who makes a comfortable fortune in a 
week, or even a day, excites no unusual 
comment. But Hooley soon set the 
tongues of fortune-makers wagging. 
From the obscure lace-maker of Notting- 
ham, he suddenly became the most gen- 
erally discussed man in London. His 
daily routine was chronicled like that of 
some royal personage. To-day his name 
is on every tongue, and the financial 
wiseacres are all saying, ‘‘I told you so.” 
Hooley’s downfall will involve small 
speculators, principally, and their sud- 
denly-made fortunes seem likely to 
dwindle to naught. 

Hooley reached the pinnacle of promi- 
nence in 1896, when he promoted the 
Dunlop Tire Company, and was sup- 
posed to have cleared $12,500,000 by that 
deal alone. He has since been identi- 
fied with the promotion of the Bovril 
Company, and with many bicycle com- 
panies. It is understood that not any of 
the latter were profitable to the stock- 
holders. In the meantime, however, 
Mr. Hooley lived a sort of Monte Cristo 
existence, bought yachts and race- 
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horses, and numerous historic country 
seats. In January of the present year, 
he purchased the racing cutter Britan- 
nia, formerly the property of the Prince 
of Wales, from John Lawson John- 
stone. During 1896, he purchased the 
schooner yacht Verena from the Earl of 
Lonsdale. Mr. Hooley is a member of 
several yacht clubs. 

‘I started business as a stock broker 
in Nottingham, and for some time made 
£20,000 a year. As a stock broker I got 
in touch with a large connection of very 
rich people. I secured their confidence, 
and they have been the great factors in 
the success of the big schemes I have 
since carried through.” 

Thus runs a London dispatch to the 
Boston ‘‘Post,” datec June 9. 

‘‘What a stupendous success from the 
very first!” exclaims the superficial 
thinker and the materialist, while the re- 
flective mind sees the causes which have 
made this ‘‘Monte Cristo of finance’ a 
disastrous failure; for there can be no 
doubt that, in a triple sense, he is a 
failure. 

His first failure was in building on a 
foundation which has never been known 
to hold. In the place of the foresight 
and capability born of experience, the 
confidence which is the offspring of 
steady and reliable cealings, the van- 
tage ground which is gained only by 
those whom mankind must perforce 
honor, he reared his structure on the 
quicksand of ‘‘deals’” which might or 
might not prove ‘‘lucky,” on the gam- 
bling propensities which are as likely to 
take away as to give, and in the advan- 
tage which is derived from men’s igno- 
rance, or their greediness for unearned 
gains. The greatest and most import- 
ant thing with which he gambled, and 
lost beyond recovery, was his character. 

His second failure was in substituting 
notoriety for fame, the blare, and waste, 
and extravagance of the spendthrift for 
the useful possession which blesses its 
owner and others who need and are 
worthy of such blessings, and allowing 
himself to be the hero of those who one 
day could ‘‘chronicle his daily routine 
like that of some royal personage,” and 
on the next cry, over his loss of wealth, 
“T told you so.” 

Since the time when, on the one day, 
palm branches and hosannas were the 
greeting, and on the next, when the cry 
was, ‘‘Crucify him!’ men have been ready 
with unthinking acclaim and clamor for 
the seemingly prosperous, and equally 
ready with rebuffs and condemnation 
when the seeming prosperity has van- 
ished. Happy is he who, like that One, 
can stand, serenely uncaring, on the 
rock-bed of character, whether the mul- 
titude applaud or abjure, knowing that 
it is not by such as these that his 
name has been made or can be taken 
away. 

The last, least, and inevitable failure, 
was the loss of sixty-five million dollars, 
which was never his except by the law 
of that same gambling, palm-strewing 
crowd, which is now so ready to crucify 
him. 

The lesson of Hooley, from London, is 
enforced and emphasized by that of Jo- 
seph Leiter, of Chicago. But afew days 
ago, he seemed to have control, for the 
time, of the price of daily bread of rich 
and poor alike, the wide world over; but 
the same power that gathered the four 
winds of heaven in His fist and sifted 
His snows upon the Grand Army of Na- 
poleon in Russia, brought the early and 
the latter rain and the intervening sun- 
shine to a thousand, yea, to a million 
wheatfields, and by the sure promise of 
an abundant harvest of grain dissipated 
the boasted corner of Leiter like frost- 
work before the breath of a furnace, or 
flowers in the path of a sirocco. 

And so it has been, from the infancy 
of our race,and so it will be till time shall 
be no more,—for the Hooleys of finance 
and the Leiters of trade are but as mush- 
room growths among vegetables, as me- 
teors among the stars, or as ephemera 
among living organisms. 

It is no mere orientalism, no medieval 
superstition,no Carlyleism or Ruskinism, 
but an everyday fact, proven again and 
again, in every ee trodden by the feet 
of men; the path of business, the path 
of the professions, the path of manual 
labor and lowly drudgery, that whatso- 
ever a man soweth, ¢ha¢ he shall also 
reap. 
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It Cells Just what... 
“. You Gant to Know* 


HIS book is well arranged for 
ready reference; it is sufficiently 
comprehensive for all ordinary 
purposes ; and it is as accurate as 
a public document. It gives, 77 

epitome, the complete story of British 
royalty and officialdom, of the church 
and the peerage, of clubs and societies, 
of the army and navy, of press and Par- 
liament. More than a thousand brief bi- 
ographies are given, including such men 
as Professor Roentgen, the discoverer of 
the X rays; of Signor Marconi, of wire- 
less telegraphy fame; of M. Blowitz, the 
famous Paris correspondent of the Lon- 
don ‘‘Times;” of Lieutenant Peary, Bar- 
on Nordenskjéld, and Dr. Sven Hedin, 
the explorers; and Prince Ranjitsinhji, 
who has many recreations besides cricket, 
at which he is so skillful. 

Among various tables of miscellaneous 
information, one of the most interesting 
is that which gives the pronunciation of 
proper names. Surely one needs some 
hint besides orthography to understand 
what our British cousins mean when they 
call ‘‘Abergavenny” Adergen' ay, ‘‘Ays- 
cough” Askew; ‘ Beaulieu” Bew' dy; 
“Belvoir” Beever; ‘‘Bourchier’ Bow’- 
cher; **Cholmondeley” Chum'ly,; ‘‘Col- 
quhoun” Cohoon'; * Dalzell” Dee-ell; 
“Dillwyn” Dil/un; ‘‘Hawarden” Har- 
den; ‘**Leveson-Gower” Loo’ sun-Gore; 
“Macleod” MMacloud; ‘‘Pepys” Peeps; 
“Ruthven” Riv'ven,; ‘St. Leger” Sz/7- 
lenger,; “Urquhart” Ur kut; “Wemyss” 
Weems, or ‘‘Wrottlesley” Roa’ ly. All 
through, ‘‘Who'’s Who” is a book of curi- 
ous and valuable information for anyone 
desiring knowledge concerning promi- 

ent people and affairs of importance 
turoughout the British Empire. 


a 
Ghat the Hide Hlorid a 
Se Can Teach Ust 


‘THE beginning and the end of what 
| is the matter with us in these 
days,” says Carlyle, ‘is that we 

have forgotten God.”” Mr. Seward shows 
us that modern science confirms the scrip- 
tural doctrine of a universal Providence, 
showing the purpose as well as the pan- 
orama of creation. He classifies and 
considers our difficulties, discusses some 
of the dark problems which baffle us so 
often, and speaks in uplifting tones on 
various topics of vital interest to all who 
would make the most of life. The author 
is candid in treatment, careful in state- 
ment, and catholic in his views. His 
work is a worthy contribution to the 
highest religious philosophy of our day. 


? 
“from the Regions “e 

A Ghich are fairyland”: 
HAT child ever listened to stories 
W of ‘‘Little Boy Blue,” ‘Little 
Miss Muffett,” and other heroes 
and heroines of nursery tales, without 
asking, like Oliver Twist, for ‘‘more?’ 
This book tells us something more of 
great interest in regard to those redoubt- 
able personages, and also introduces us 
to ‘*Betty Miller,” ‘‘Topsy Turvey,” 
‘*Chickadee,” and ‘Jerusha Pepper- 
mint,” the neglected doll. It tells us 
‘‘Tabby’s Secret,” gives a full account 
of the ‘‘Rose-colored Spectacles,” and 
introduces us to the violinist who achiev- 
ed world-wide fame, but loved best of 
all to play to the squirrels in the forest. 


*“Wuo’s Wuo,” by Douglas Sladen. 850 pages, 
bound in red cloth. "en75 THE MACMILLAN 
ComPaANny, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

t 1HE SCHOOL or Lire: Divine Providence in 
the light of science; the law of develop- 
ment applied to Christian Thinking, by Theodore 
F. Seward. James Pott & ComPANY., 114 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

SPRING-Woop TALES, by Helen Augusta Fus- 
os illustrated by Helen \Luthardt. . M. Har- 
LEY Publishing Company, Chicago. 


SUCCESS 
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For these and other tales of equal inter- 
est, the little readers of Success will ten- 
der Miss Fussell a unanimous vote of 
thanks. 


* 
Lessons from Tales de 
*. Told Little People’! 


HY was the ‘‘Man in our Town” 
\W endowed with such wondrous 
wisdom? What do you realiy 
think of the old woman who could not 
keep quiet even though she had victuals 
and drink in such unusual abundance? 
Why should the weakness of a mere 
bowl limit to four lines our knowledge of 
the biographies of the three wise men of 
Gotham? And how did it happen that, 
although ‘I saw a ship a-sailing,” you 
have not-received all the good things 
with which she was laden for your es- 
pecial benefit? All these and many oth- 
er questions that haunt anyone whoever 
read ‘‘Mother Goose’ are answered in a 
philosophical manner that will interest 
all who began their education properly 
by learning a few nursery rhymes. The 
morals are drawn with skill, and will af- 
ford a genuine soul-lift to the thoughtful 
reader. 
> 
Ghat to Do and How to Do it: 


ERE, at length, is a book of more 
H than three hundred pages which 
not only gives us ail the cardinal 
principles of business in American cities, 
on American railroads and canals, and 
on merchant ships and steamboats bear- 
ing our exports and imports, and goods 
exchanged in our coastwise trade, but 
which also adds a thousand hints on 
points not usually covered in works on 
commercial arithmetic and commercial 
law and illustrates the whole with over 
one hundred /ac simi/es of forms used 
in business transactions. 

It is a well written, timely book. The 
field of business will never be wholly oc- 
cupied. It will always offer large priyi- 
lege and rich reward to the right kind of 
ability. It demands, to-day, the best 
brain power of the world. It is common- 
ly stated, and with some truth, that 
more ability is needed for the position of 
president of a great railway than for the 
office of president of a great nation. No 
other field of action offers larger induce- 
ments and greater responsibilities. No 
other field draws more largely upon the 
ranks of able and ambitious young men. 
Modern business has grown so complex, 
and its requirements are so exacting, 
that a knowledge of its laws, customs 
and tendencies is necessary, not only to 
success, but even for a comfortable exis- 
tence. To young men contemplating a 
business career, we heartily commend 
Professor Eaton’s handbook. 





§ SERMONETTES FROM MOTHER GOOSE, FOR 
Bic Forks, by Fannie M. Harley. Cloth, $1.25. 
F. M. HARLEY Publishing Company, Chicago. 

t How To vo BusINESS AS BUSINESS IS DONE 
IN GREAT COMMERCIAL CENTERS, WITH_NEW 
SuHort Cuts in Ficures, by Seymour Eaton. 
P. W. ZieGLer & Co., Philadelphia and Chicago. 








—There are three hundred and twenty 
summer schools in the United States. 
* * # 


The Navy expenses for May were $9,093,- 
ooo; for the Army, $17,093,000. 
* * *# 


—Miss Margaret Long, daughter of Sec- 
retary Long, and her friends, Miss Dorothy 
M. Reid, Miss Mabel F. Austin, and Miss 
Mabel P. Sims, all students of Johns Hop- 
kins University, are ——— as nurses at 
the Naval Hospital, Brooklyn, being the 
first women to serve at this hospital. All 
these young women pro to finish their 
college course, and to ome physicians. 





They are serving with great enthusiasm 
and fidelity, and entirely without remuner- 
ation. 

a” * . 

—In spite of the hard times during the 
ast year the United States spent $20,000,000 
or chewing gum; $10,00c,c0c for peanuts, 

$800,000,000 for tobacco; and $1,400,000,000 
for intoxicating liquors. 
oo” * * 

—The largest annual pension that is paid 
in any part of the world is said to be $95,000 
to the Duke of Richmond, yet it is asserted 
that he has never done anything to acquire 
this vast annuity, which is perpetual, pass- 
ing from father to son, and that he simply 
draws it because the first Duke of Richmond 
had a ‘‘pull” with Charles II. 


- 
Success Chips 
—Success is a fruit of slow growth. — 
FIELDING 


—Nothing is impossible to industry.— 
PERIANDER, 


—The conditicns of success are tact, 
push, and principle.—Sam. Bupcer. 


Sienkiewicz is said to have made over 
half a million dollars by his pen before the 
appearance of *‘Quo Vadis.” 


Mark Twain is bound not to permit any 
sentimental nonsense about his heroism in 
paying off the great debt that rested upon 
him after the failure of the firm of C. L. 
Webster & Co. “I have paid my debts in 
full at last,” he gleefully remarks, *‘ and 
could have done so last year.” 


—Ulysses S. Grant, 3d, grandson of the 
general, bids fair to achieve distinction. He 
stands at the head of his class in the Cutler 
School, and has already gone into the ama- 
teur newspaper businéss, placing two such 
journalistic ventures on their feet financially 
through his unaided efforts during ‘‘out-of- 
school” hours. 





—Mrs.A.MclIver Brisbine,a lady of charm- 
ing personality, and one fitted to attend to 
such affairs, has been appointed special 
Eastern representative for the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Exposition. Mrs. Brisbine lives in 
Evanston, Indiana, was secretary of musical 
affairs at the World's Fair, is editor now of 
Chicago's leading musical paper, and knows 
every one worth knowing in the really artis- 
tic world. She has the responsibility of en- 
gaging all the musical artists for the Exp>si- 
tion, which opened in Omaha, June 1, 1898. 


—It is said that Miss Geraldine Farrar, 
only daughter of Selectman Farrar, of Mel- 
rose, Massachusetts, though only sixteen 
years old, has been offered by the Dam- 
rosch opera people a complete musical edu- 
cation in Europe, and then a five years’ en- 
gagement as understudy to Meiba. The 
compensation is, all expenses for herself 
and Mrs. Farrar and $26,000. Melba says 
she is the most promising soprano of her 
age in the world. Her father, ‘‘Sid,” isa 
natural bass singer. 
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The great popularity last year of the India 
Swinging Seat made it impossible for us to 
keep supplied with them. In the height of 
the season we were at one time without even 
a sample to show. 

This summer there is every indication of a 
very large sale, and we have, therefore, 
brought it out in two styles—in oak and in 
willow. The former provides a somewhat 
larger and heavier seat, but the willow has the 
possible advantage of lightness, and is better 
suited for children. 

We supply all the fitments—chains, plates, 
hooks and screws. There is ample room for 
three or four cushions, and a rug carpet on 
the floor heightens the effect. 

As to comfort, you know what a hammock 
is for lounging. This belongs to the same 
family, but it is as much ahead of a hammock 
as a hammock is ahead of a chair. It is an 
inexpensive luxury and very stylish. 

Summer catalogue, 36 pages, mailed on re- 
cei pt of two 2-cent stamps. 


Paine Furniture Co., 
Rugs, Draperies and 


Furniture..... 
48 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 


Poe 
Secret 
of all Success, 


Develop your latent forces and accomplish the 
wise peed ee tyne d of in “Salty 















fluencing as 
ul. Key te Power 8@e., or 
end addresses of 3 friends. Circulars free. Address 


ite. 
Prof. L. H. ANDERSON, S B 78, Masonic Temple, Chicago. 





DR. JOHN LORD’S 








A biographical review of civiliza- 
tion, setting forth its epochs and 
master minds, the thinkers of great 
thoughts and doers of great deeds. 


Each life-story complete yet the se- \\ \ Yy 
ries showing YY 


The Worild’s Life and 
Progress 
FOR FIVE THOUSAND YEARS 
In Ten Volumes. 

Jewish Meroes and Prophets, 
Old Pagan Civilizations, 
Antiquity, 
Middie Ages. 
Renaissance and Reformation, 
Great Warriors and Statesmen, 
Great Women, 
Modern European Statesmen, 
American Statesmen, and 
Nineteenth Century Writers. 








Busy Man’s 
Library. 


A New England Sub- 
scriber Writes: 


“There are two difficulties in 
gating a knowledge of history: 
‘irst, its literature is vast; sec- 
ond, the average reader has 
neither the time nor training to 
analyze and interpret it. This 
work of Dr. Lord’s helps us out 
of both these difficulties. The 
author has a genius for interpret- 
ing history. He has done his 
work with unusual thoroughness 
and ability. He gives us the gist 
of great lives and movements. 
These biographies read like sto- 
ries and hang in our memory iike 
pictures. They contain more 
wisdom and _ inspiration than 
wagon loads of many other books 
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rare gift of popularizing history and making it 


instructive and attractive to an intelligent public, without emascu- 
lating it or making it unprofitable or uninstructive to scholars. He 
writes history as Plutarch did .... The choice of subjects is 
happy, the grouping skillful, the style graphic; great characters 
eas and illuminate them. 

Fair, inviting page, clear type, fine paper, tasteful and 

substantial bindings, befitting a standard work. Complete 

in Ten Volumes, Demy 8vo, 5,388 pages. 


Pull index te each volume and List of Authorities with each Subject. 
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Hre You Doubling ~~. 
fs Your Talent? 


“ Destiny is ‘ e, but within,—thyself 
must make t 
und the non-elect, 


rhe elect ar er W 
whosoever w i 


ICHA \.NGELO 


fastened to 


wore, over 
his 
a lighted candle, in 
shadow of himself 
work. It was a 
that taught an 
shadows that 


might fal 
beautiful hz 
eloquent 


darken ou ow often they come 
from ours e some people seem 
to radia others enshroud 
themselve 

One mar n the most unevent- 


ful life while another will 
change the surroundings in- 
to the dulle The man who 
puts his s task, however lowly 
that work ansmutes labor into 
pastime. 
Life is a Fine Art 

Life i Character, consci- 
entiousnes ansform discord and 
deformity armony and beauty. 
Some wo make a delightful 
home in a ut a picture, a car- 
pet, or a p a-brac. The have 
the secret g order and sweet- 
ness to liv bare floors and 
pictureless Other women could 
not make ‘ a million dollars. 
There ma nty of books, costly 
tapestries rnishings, elegant 
pictures mth, no harmony, 
no love, 1 ss, no contentment, 
none of tha able charm which 
beautiful na ist upon everything 
about th t atmosphere of harmo- 
ny which »ble souls, and in 
which gt ; beautifuland un- 
cram pe d 1 ¢ 

We have b the houses of mil- 
eaai es forbidding coldness 
chilled us where there was 
no fitness o sense of propor- 
tion; wi ng appealed to the 
higher lif d the finer sensibil- 
ities; whe gy savored of money 
and smell »p; where sudden- 
ly acquit id brought nothing 
of fine couth and uncul- 
tured r eve rything seemed 
to partal gar dollar. We have 
been in poverty where an 
air of re sweet culture rest- 
ed like ipon every mem- 
ber of t ind clung to every 
piece of 1 High thinking went 
with the an ideal simplicity 
pervade ry atmosphere, and the 
soul re ibsence of all con- 
straint 


in what Spirit are You Working ? 


The d vith the work you are 
com] mes from your doing 
itin th a drudge. Do your 
work v ty of an artist, with 
a pe beauty which inheres 
in all h nd the drudgery will 
becom: It is the spirit in which 
we work rk itself, which lends 
dignity 

Every a gallery: he can 
hang it w vorks of art, he can fresco 
it with fait and decorate it with 
beauty, « in mar the walls with 
half-done hed work,he can hang 
it with da ead of beautiful pict- 
ures, he and bespatter it, he can 
stain an He cannot leave the 
walls bla if he is idle they will 
grow d zrimy, moldy and for- 
bidding will smite, corrode and 
blast. S t he must do, and every 
touch is indelible. He can- 
not chang use it, and begin again. 
Every 1 careless stroke will 
remain t er, to reproach him for 
his folly 

He can ne et out of this gallery. 
It must be s home forever, through 
time and eternity. He can make it a 
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place of beauty, which shall inspire and 
elevate, which will be a constant uplifter 
to his thought and = and which 
will lead him into a higher life of beauty 
and holiness; or he can fill it with hide- 
ous images which will haunt his disap- 
pointed soul through eternity. Thecan- 
vas is given him, the brush is placed in 
his hand by an unseen messenger when 
he enters life. As he looks forth for the 
first time in this gaJJery, these words 
confront him: ‘The canvas waiteth. 
What will you do with it? Will you 
make the most of it ?” 

In one hand, a thousand dollars in- 
crease to a million, in another they dwin- 
dle toa dime. One buys a title-deed 
in the West and his descendants become 
rich. Another buys canvas,or pen and ink, 
and sends his genius down the ages. 

It is not a question of how many tal- 
ents you have, but have you doubled 
what you already have? A man who has 
doubled his one talent does infinitely 
better than he who merely preserves his 
ten. 

How near do you come to doubling 
your talents and making the most out of 
the stuff that isin you? Are you im- 
proving your opportunities to the ut- 
most? How near do you come to equal- 
ing your possibilities? How does what 
you are compare with what you might 
be? You are a failure if what you might 
be is ten times as large as what you are. 
You are a failure if you are not doubling 
your talent or talents, whether at a cob- 
bler’s bench or in Congress. A good 
farmer is more useful than a bad gov- 
ernor, a good private than a bad general. 

Mendelssohn once went to see the 
great Freiburg organ. The custodian, 
not knowing who he was, would not let 
him touch it. After much persuasion, he 
allowed a youth to touch a 
few notes. The old man stood entranced ; 
he had never heard such melody before. 
At length he asked the great player his 
name; and, when he had been told, he 
stood humihated and self-condemned. 
A greater musician than Mendelssohn, 
unknown to us, perhaps, has stood by 
the human organ which very possibly 
has given out only ‘*‘wolf-notes” before 
the world, pleading with us to let Him 
touch the strings, and bring out music 
divine. But we have refused till age 
and disuse have rendered the instru- 
ment almost unfit to express harmony, 
even at the touch of the Divine hand. 
We have not made the most of our lives. 

There is no one so small that he can- 
not make his life great by high endeavor ; 
no sick, crippled child on its bed that 
cannot fill a niche of some kind in the 
world. 

‘*Be your own palace, or the world’s 
your jail.” 

Beautiful lives have blossomed in the 
darkest places, like pure white lilies full 
of fragrance springing from the slime of 
stagnant waters. 

A hundred-pound youth may be of but 
little more value than a brute of the 
same weight; or may be developed by 
toil and study, hardship and struggle, 
ideality and aspiration, into a thorough 
man or woman, a Washington or a Lin- 
coln, a Milton or a Gladstone, a Grace 
Darling or a Florence Nightingale, a 
Mrs. Livermore or a Miss Willard. 


” 
Science Notes 


Dangers of the “Dead” oe 
— Chird Rail Overcome 


The practical speed-limit of the over- 
head trolly to forty miles an hour, and 
the danger menacing workmen in the 
third-rail system, have heretofore great- 
ly limited the use of long lines, but a 
recent invention of William A. P. Wil- 
lard, Jr., who has gained his experience 
on the Nantasket Beach branch of the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad, promises to overcome the risk 
of the ‘‘dead” third rail in use on that 
branch. 

The New York ‘‘World” says that the 





way Mr. Willard has avoided this dan- 
ger is by having his system so arranged 
in sections that the rail set in the middle 
of the track is “live,” or charged only 
when the car is passing over it. The 
top of the rail, which the ‘‘shoe,” or con- 
tact piece on the car,touches as it passes 
it, is movable. 

The shoe touches the rail, moves the 
top along a short distance till it becomes 
“live,” and then gets its electricity from 
it. When the shoe has passed over the 
section, the rail is returned to its normal 
place, ‘‘dead,” being brought back to its 
place by aspring. The shoe passes on 
to the next rail,pushes this section along 
till it in turn makes contact with the 
source of supply below, becomes ‘‘live,”’ 
and gives out its power to the car, which 
then passes along to the next rail,and so 
on indefinitely. Thus each rail is ‘‘live” 
or ‘‘charged” only while the train is over 
the top of it. 

Before the train reaches it, and after 
the train or car has passed over it, it is 
*‘dead,” has no electricity in 1t, and is as 
safe as a piece of cold iron lying loose on 
the ground. 

* 


Electricity Hvoids Much of 
the Gaste of friction 


By careful examination, the Baldwin 
Locomotive Company, at Philadelphia, 
discovered that eighty per cent. of the 
steam power regularly employed was 
consumed in operating shafts and belts. 
The company installed electric motors 
at once, and has had no cause to regret 
the change from steam to electricity, 
which has reduced the bill for power 
materially. It is said that hundreds of 
large establishments are wasting from 
one-quarter to three-quarters of the 
steam they use, in just the same way. If 
electricity can save them fromten to fifty 
dollars a day, it is well worth a trial. 

¥ 

At the New York Ophthalmic and 
Aural Institute, a remarkable surgical 
operation was recently performed by Dr. 
H. Knapp, upon a former United States 
Senator from the West. By the use of 
electric needles, he burned out a mena- 
cing growth extending from the nose in- 
to the corner of the left eye, and another 
on the right of the nose, an inch or so 
above the mouth. In the first instance, 
a piece of the healthy skin adjoining 
was raised and twisted so as to cover the 
sore made by the needles. 


Sidney S. Rider, of Providence, Rhode 
Island, has a pair of rubber boots which 
are in excellent condition after constant 
use, every winter, for thirty-three years. 
He says that,compared with these boots, 
the quality of the rubber shoes we are 
now forced to buy is positively worthless, 


In the bombardment of Santiago, the 
‘“‘New Orleans” was the only American 
vessel using cordite or smokeless pow- 
der. As a natural consequence, while 


the other ships were often so shrouded | 


in their own smoke as to greatly inter- 
fere with the work of the men at the 
guns, her fire was unusually rapid and 
accurate. 

> 


‘‘We cleared our premises of rats and 
mice."’ says a writer in the ‘Scientific 
American,” by making whitewash yel- 
low with copperas and covering the 
stones and beams in the cellar with a 
thick coat of it. In every crevice where 
a rat might tread, we put the crystals of 
the copperas, and scattered the same in 
the corners of the floor. The result was 


a perfect stampede of rats and mice.” 
SALESMEN for the 
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Physical Foundations 
Are Built in Youth... 


The greatest cl of delicate organisms 
of boys and girls ; the surest safeguard against 
diseases in after years is 


POLAND WATER 


The Purest and Most Valuable Med- 
icinal Water in the World. 
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“Che Immortal Instrument” 


Our Declaration of Independence, and How 
It was Written 





Conrap WILLIAMS 


HOMAS JEFFERSON is recog- 
nized by all as a man who was 
fitted to write the Declaration of 
Independence. John Adams de- 

clares, in his autobiography: ‘‘ Mr. Jef- 
ferson had the reputation of wielding a 
masterly pen; he had been chosen a dele- 
gate in Virginia in consequence of a very 
handsome public paper which he had 
written for the House of Burgesses, 
which had given him the character of a 
fine writer.” 

At seventeen, Jefferson entered Wil- 
liam and Mary College. The second 
year he turned from lighter things to 
study fifteen hours a day. He left col- 
lege an accomplished student. The 
most difficult Latin and Greek authors 
were read by him with ease. Of French 
he had a thorough knowledge. His ac- 





THOMAS JEFFERSON 


“The world 1s all gates, all opportunities to him who can use them.” 


“Tis never offered twice, seize then the hour 
When fortune smiles and duty points the way.” 


quaintance with Anglo-Saxon, Italian, 
and Spanish came later. 
His Vast Reading and Self-Discipline 

“Mr. Jefferson's acquirements in nat- 
ural, political, and statistical science are 
indicated by his ‘ Notes on Virginia.’ 
There was no important department,and 
scarcely a branch of liberal learning then 
taught, in which he was not compara- 
tively well versed.” 

As a lawyer, he had, from 1767 to 1774, 
a hundred or two cases a year; in one 
year, he was retained in four hundred 
and thirty cases. ‘Of Jefferson's erudi- 
tion and ability as a lawyer, proofs are 
to be found in his portion of the revision 
of the laws of Virginia,—and in the ac- 
tual post of pre-eminence assigned to 
him in that revision by such colleagues 
as Wythe and Pendleton.” 

He tells us that he learned democracy 
by observing the procedures of a Baptist 
churen near his home, where every man 
had a vote and responsibility. He had, 
moreover, a great habit of specification 
and detail. 

He had already made admirable state- 
ments of the principles of liberty and 
government, in two extraordinary pa- 
pers,—‘'A Summary View of the Rights 
of British America,” and the ‘‘Answer of 
Virginia to Lord North's ‘Conciliatory 
Proposition.’ So terse and trenchant 
were these that, at thirty-one, Jefferson 
was proscribed by the British crown. 


Two accounts, his own and John Ad- 
ams’s, of his part in writing the Decla- 
ration, agree that he was designated as 
pre-eminently fitted for the work. 

Jefferson says: ‘“The Committee were 
John Adams, Dr. Franklin, Roger Sher- 
man, Robert R. Livingstone, and my- 
self. The Committee for drafting the 
Declaration of Independence desired me 
to do it. They unanimously pressed on 
me alone to undertake the draft myself; 
I consented; I drew it; but, before I re- 
ported it to the Committee, I communi- 
cated it separately to Dr. Franklin and 
Mr. Adams, requesting their corrections 
before presenting it to the Committee; 
and you have seen thie original paper 
now in my hands, with the corrections of 
Dr. Franklin and Mr. Adams interlined 
in their own handwritings. Their altera- 
tions were two or three only, and merely 
verbal. I then wrote a fair copy, report- 
ed it to the Committee, and from them, 
unaltered, to Congress.” 

John Adams, some forty-six years la- 
ter, thinks that the Committee appoint- 
ed him and Jefferson to make the draft; 
that Jefferson asked him to do it, but that 
he refused, for several reasons. ‘*You can 
write ten times better than I can.” 
*Well,” said Jefferson, 
‘‘if you are decided, I 
will doas well as I can.” 
“Very well; when you 
have drawn it up,we will 
have a meeting.” — “A 
meeting we accordingly 
had, and conned the pa- 
per over. I consented to 
report it, and do not re- 
member that I made or 
suggested a single alter- 
ation. We reported it to 
the Committee of Five. 
It was read, and I do not 
remember that Franklin 
or Sherman criticised 
anything. We were all 
in haste. Congress was 
impatient, and the instru- 
ment was reported, as I 
believe, in Jefferson's 
handwriting, as he first 
drew it.” 

A Scratched Manuscript 

But even Jefferson did 
not make the Declara- 
tion perfect at one sit- 
ting. Possibly he wrote 
heads on slips of paper, 
and sentences or para- 
graphs by themselves. 
Be that as it may, the 
original draft in ink was 
pruned and altered by 
his own hand. 

There are more than 
thirty distinct correc- 
tions in his original man- 
uscript. 

The immortal sentence 
read thus at first: ‘‘We 
hold these truths to be 
sacred and undeniable, [zow, ‘‘self-evi- 
dent,""] that all men are created equal 
and independent, [omit ‘‘and indepen- 
dent,” ]that from that equal creation they 
derive inherent and inalienable rights, 
[now, ‘‘that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable nghts,”’] 
among which [these,] are [the pursuit 
of] life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” 

But Jefferson not only pruned himself; 
his work as he left it must be revised by 
Congress. Dr. Franklin, as we have 
seen, improved it by five alterations,and 
John Adams by two. 

On July 2, the House took up Jeffer- 
son's Declaration of Independence. The 
adoption was debated throughout that, 
and the two succeeding days. Several 
amendments were made. Says Ran- 
dall: ‘‘‘The Great Charter’ did not pass 
that body without encountering a fiery 
ordeal, which Jefferson afterwards com- 
pared to the ‘ceaseless action of gravit 
weighing upon us night and day.’” Jef- 
ferson tells us that his sensitiveness, as 
he ‘‘writhed” under the alteration of his 
work, was observed by Franklin, who 
told him his anecdote of the advertise- 
ment, ‘John Thomas, hatter, makes 
and sells hats for ready money;” and 
how, under successive criticisms, there 
was left only ‘‘John Thomas,” and the 
picture of a hat. 

“This I will say,” says Jefferson, ‘for 
Mr. Adams,—that he supported the Dec- 
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laration with zeal and ability, fighting 
fearlessly for every word of it. He was 
a Colossus.” So Webster represents 
him as saying, ‘‘Sink or swim,survive or 
perish, I am for the Declaration!” 

But the amendments were made; no- 
tably, Jefferson’s arraignment of the 
king for inflicting the siave-trade upon 
America was struck out. At length the 
work was done. 

At two o'clock, July 4, 1776, the Decla- 
ration was adopted, and our independ- 
ence began. The old Liberty Bell 
rang. By that evening,or the next day, 
the Declaration was in print and the 
possession of the world. ‘‘Read by the 
magistracy from the halls of justice, and 
in the public marts, by the officers of the 
army at the head of their divisions, by 
the clergy from their pulpits, its gran- 
deur impressed the popular imagination. 
The American people pronounced it a fit- 
ting instrument, clothed in fitting words. 

¥ 
HOBSON’S CHOICE 

In the time of Shakespeare and Milton, 
it was customary, after the theaters, for 
gentlemen to ride home on horseback, se- 
lecting from the many horses in front of 
the theaters, the best one they could get. 
The first keeper of the hackney stable at 
Cambridge, England, Tobias Hobson, 
conceived a plan of placing his horses in 
line before the theaters and forcing cus- 
tomers to take them in turn, not allow- 
ing them to select. No personal choice, 
but ‘‘Hobson’s choice,” (that is, this or 
none), became a byword. 
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79 DUANE ST., N. Y. 


Works and Home Office, Canton, Obie. 
H. W. Beadle - - - Gen’l Agent. 
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PROOF SAFES. 
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Largest Safe Works in the 
World. 


House Safes from $40 Up. 


DIEBOLD SAFE 
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often astonish us by 













the enormous 
amount of their 
learning, and the 
m ness of their 
performance. It 
seems to take all the 
strength of many to 











Che Whole Man 


n should be to secure the 
1s sootegment of his 
i consistent whole.—HuM- 


he aim of every m 
highest and most harn 
powers to a complet 
BOLDT. 


** Know thyself, 1s the theoretical end of cul 
ture. ‘Use thyself,’ ist practical end.’ 

ITHOUT self-knowledge, man 

is the slave of his organiza- 

tio Our bodies may be 


stunted and dwarfed, our brain 
cramped and pinched by a long line of 
ignorant and deteriorated ancestors. We 
may have it i narrow chests, and 
narrower ideas. Our faculties may be 
contracted by king associates and 
undesirable environments. But, not- 
withstanding all this, by having a knowl- 


edge of ourselves understanding the 
laws of gt modification, and 
change, we may modify our natural ten- 
dencies, broadet narrow faculties, 
lift our groveling propensities, elevate our 
low aspirat ome our hereditary 
weaknesses, and make a splendid fruit 
out of crabbe bs and distorted plants, 


by careful cultiva- 
s fruit and cere- 


as the agric 
tion, has evolve 


als from maize an r wild fruit. 
His Eye on the Compass, His Hand on the 
Helm 

No man can safely navigate the Sea 
of Life unt as made a careful chart 
of the threat rocks, the menacing 
shoals, the } cting capes, the under- 
lying sands lo attempt to navigate 
this sea w t a chart is to invite cer- 
tain destruct though the course 
is zigzag at set with a thousand 
dangers, if « sa perfect knowledge 
of its intricacies at the outset, and keeps 
his eye on the compass, and his hand on 
the heln i r his ship into the 
harbor of with comparative 
safety 

The hig t ture we can ever at- 
tain is st There is always a 
certain lac ve get from others. 
What they g is like food put into 
our mout! mains there it never 
becomes thought. It must 
be digested ilated and vitalized by 
our own a All another can do 
is to prov t food. We must do the 
digesting assimilating, the vitaliz- 
ing, the ¢ g The education 
which we a y our own efforts be- 
comes a It is not merely 
added t ‘rporated into our 
very life, a ecomes ourown. What 
we get fr a always seems to 
be somewhat alien to us. 

gut a ull part of our education 
comes gh school or the col- 
lege. T rs have merely filled 


our mout When we are graduated, 
and ntact with real life, we 


swallow ul of learning, begin 
to digest and make it our own, but it 
never be ntirely ours until it has 
been d iin and again in actual life. 
Many g! ites er swallow what the 
schools | t into their mouths, but 
carry it vith them and wonder 
why t lo not grow. We have all 
seen thet nductors on street-cars, 
motormen, perpetual clerks whose sala- 
ries are never raised, writers of occa- 
sional squibs for the local press, hangers- 
on in soci¢ loafers about clubs and 
hotels, who never rget strength enough to 
rise in t vorld, because they have 
never gested or assimilated their 
krow le 


Not What we Learn, but What we Use 
Book ture alone can never make a 


man as Some men never seem 
to acquire the power of converting learn- 
ing into wisdom. They have been ex- 
pertat acquiring, but there they stop. 
But knowledge is of no use until it has 
been transformed into thought-timber, 


into man-timber. Graduates of colleges 





carry about what 
they have learned. 
They have none left to convert their 
knowledge into a living force, by which 
they may make their way in the world. 
‘They are like prodigious eaters who are 
weak because they have but small pow- 
ers of assimilation. 

A watch keeps perfect time not merely 
because it has a perfect mainspring or a 
superb balance wheel or hairspring. 
Perfect time does not come from any one 
part of the watch, but is a result of the 
harmonious action and the perfect ad- 
justment and symmetrical relation of 
the scores ot wheels, bearings, springs, 
ete. Every little screw or pin, each 1n- 
dividual cog, must add its perfection to 
the whole. If the watch were absolutely 
perfect, barring one imperfect cog of one 
of the tiniest wheels, this imperfection 
would defeat the purpose of the watch- 
maker. 

Not only must every part of the watch 
be perfect, but all the parts must be per- 
fect in relation to one another,—that is, 
relatively perfect. 

A pertect liver, ——— lungs, and 
well-developed musc do not consti- 
tute health. Health to the body is what 
time is to the watch. It is the perfect 
time of the body. The slightest imper- 
fection anywhere will throw the whole 
out of harmony. 

Perfect health is the result of the 
harmonious action of all of the organs 
and functions of the body. It will not 
do for one cog to be larger or smaller 
than its neighbor in the same wheel. 

Health of the moral nature is the per- 
fect time resulting from the harmonious 
action of all the moral faculties. The 
moral chronometer cannot keep perfect 
time with a defect anywhere. 


Power Comes from Harmonious, Symmet- 
rical Culture 

We start out in life with a certain 
amount of vitality. If we draw it all off 
at the brain, if we expend it in nerve 
force, there must be starvation some- 
where else in the physical economy. If 
we expend this force in excessive 
muscular exercise or hard physical 
labor, we shall have so much less cap- 
ital to expend in mental culture. The 
thinker often becomes lost in the physi- 
cal worker. We neglect the brain at our 
peril. We neglect our muscles at our 
peril. Perfect health comes from a 
healthy exercise of all of our powers to- 
gether,—physical, mental, moral, spirit- 
ual. Power, the goal of every ambi- 
tion, comes from a harmonious and sym- 
metrical culture of all our faculties and 
functions. 

A monstrosity is not a man. To cut 
off the phyainal, the moral, or the spir- 
itual branches of the tree of life, or to let 
them die by cutting off their natural 
nourishment, and allowing all the sap of 
pne’s being to develop a monstrous, one- 
sided brain-gland by pursuing some 
mental specialty at the expense of every- 
thing else, may produce one which will 
stand high as a specialist, but will never 
produce a man. 

A man is what he is, not by reason of 
special development in one part of him- 
self, but by an all-round development. 
He is a unit or nothing. 

Nature will not be mocked nor thwart- 
ed. She is not after a specialist, or a 
huge memory-gland, but a full, well- 
rounded man. 


Educate Every Faculty; Enlarge Every 
Capacity 


Develop the body exclusively, exercise 
the muscles inordinately, and the man 
deteriorates toward the brute. He de- 
velops brute force, not man-force. He 
approaches the savage, not the refined, 
civilized man. If he turns all the vital 
energies of his life into muscle-making, 
he tears down the man to build up the 
brute. 

Cultivate the brain alone, expend all 
life’s vital energies in expanding the in- 
tellect, and we have a cold, unsympa- 
thetic, one-sided mentality, devoid of all 
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the finer graces, the warmer sympa- 
thies, the more delicate sentiments. 

Develop the moral nature alone, or the 
spiritual, and we have a fanatic, a zealot, 
or an unbalanced enthusiast. 

The great secret of the highest suc- 
cess is to develop our faculties and pow- 
ers in such a way that the overdevelop- 
ment of one will not rob another. Wash- 
ington was a good example of well- 
rounded, sponmnetsianh development. 

The great defect of school and univer- 
sity training is that, while it develops 
single faculties and functions, it does 
not necessarily develop power, and this 
is nature’s goal. The man who expects 
to cheat nature and find a short cut to 

wer by a one-sided education, or the 
over-development of one set of faculties 
or functions, while all the others starve, 
will be a disappointed man. The maxi- 
mum of power possible to us can only be 
gained by the harmonious development 
and the symmetrical growth of the whole 


oa 
Che Good Reader 


Hi Village Maid Gho Gon Royal Rec- 
ognition and Pigh Ronor 


T 1s told of Frederick the Great, King 

| of Prussia, that, as he was seated 

one day in his private room, a writ- 

ten petition was brought to him with the 

request that it should be immediately 

read. The king had just returned from 

hunting, and from the glare of the sun, or 

some other cause, so dazzled were his eyes 

that he found it difficult to make out a 
single word of the writing. 

His private secretary happened to be 
absent; and the soldier who brought the 
petition could not read. There was a 

ge, a favorite boy-servant, waiting in 
the hall, and upon him the king called. 
The page was the son of one of the no- 
blemen of the court, but proved to be a 
very poor reader. 

In the first place, he did not articulate 
distinctly. He huddled his words to- 
gether in the utterance, as if they were 
syllables of one long word, which he 
must get through with as speedily as 
possible. His pronunciation was bad, 
and he did not modulate his voice so as 
to bring out the meaning of what he 
read. Every sentence was uttered with 
a dismal monotony of voice, as if it did 
not differ in any respect from that 
which preceded it. 

“Stop!” said the king, impatiently. 
“Is it an auctioneer’s list of goods to be 
sold that you are hurrying over? Send 
your companion to me. 

Another page who stood at the door 
then entered, and to him the king gave 
the petition. The second page began by 
hemming, and by clearing his throat in 
such an affected manner, that the king 
jokingly asked him if he had not slept in 
the public garden, with the gate open, 
the night before. 

The second page had a good share of 
self-conceit, however, and so was not 
greatly confused by the king’s jest. He 
determined that he would avoid the mis- 
take which his comrade had made. So 
he commenced reading the petition slow- 
ly and with great formality, emphasi- 
zing every word and prolonging the 
articulation of every syllable. But his 
manner was so tedious that the king 
cried out :— 

“Stop! Are you reciting a lesson in 
the elementary sounds? Out of the 
room! But no; stay. Send me that lit- 
tle girl who is sitting there by the foun- 
tain.” 

The girl thus pointed out by the king 
was the daughter of one of the laborers 
employed by the gs gardener; and 
she had come to help her father weed 
the flower-beds. It chanced that, like 
many of the poor people in Prussia, she 
had received a good education. She was 
somewhat alarmed when she found her- 
self in the king’s presence, but took 
courage when the king told her that he 
only wanted her to read for him, as his 
eyes were weak. 

Now, Ernestine (for this was the name 
of the little Boa ,) was fond of reading 
aloud, and often many of the neighbors 
would assemble at ar father’s house to 
hear her. Also those who could not 
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read themselves would often come to her 
with their letters from distant friends 
or children, and she thus formed the 
habit of reading various sorts of hand- 
writing promptly and well. 

The king gave her the petition, and 
she rapidly glanced through the opening 
lines to get some idea of what it was 
about. As she read, her eyes began to 
glisten and her breast to heave. 

‘‘What is the matter?” asked the king; 
‘don’t you know how to read?’ 

“Oh, yes, sire,” she replied, address- 
ing him with the title usually applied to 
him; ‘I will now read it, if you please.” 

The two pages were about to leave the 
roorh. ‘‘Remain,” said the king. The 
little girl began to read the petition. It 
was from a poor widow, whose only son 
had been drafted to serve in the army, 
although his health was delicate and his 
age had been such as to unfit him 
or military life. His father had been 
killed in battle, and the son had a strong 
desire to become a portrait-painter. 

The writer told her story in a simple, 
concise manner, that carried to the heart 
a belief in its truth; and Ernestine read 
it with so much feeling and with an ar- 
ticulation so just, in tones so pure and 
distinct, that,when she had finished, the 
king, into whose eyes the tears had 
started, exclaimed, ‘‘Oh! now I under- 
stand what it is all about; but I might 
never have known,-—certainly I never 
should have felt its meaning,—had I 
trusted to these young gentlemen, whom 
I now dismiss oom my service for one 
year, advising them to occupy the time 
in learning to read.” 

‘‘As for you, my young lady,” contin- 
ued the king, ‘‘I know you will ask no 
better reward for your trouble than the 
pleasure of carrying to this poor widow 
my order for her son’s immediate dis- 
charge. Let me see if you can write as 
well as you can read. Take this pen 
and write as I dictate.” 

He then dictated an order, which Er- 
nestine wrote, and he signed. Calling 
one of his guards, he bade him go with 
the girl and see that the order was 
obeyed. 

ow much happiness did Ernestine 
bestow upon others through her good 
elocution, united to the happy circum- 
stance that brought it to the knowl- 
edge of the king! First, there were her 

r neighbors, to whom she could give 
instruction and entertainment. Then, 
there was the poor widow who sent the 
petition, and who not only regained her 
son, but received through Ernestine an 
order for him to paint the king's like- 
ness; so that the poor boy soon rose to 
great distinction, and had more orders 
than he could execute. Words could 
not express his gratitude, nor that of his 
mother, to the little girl. 

Ernestine had, moreover, the satis- 
faction of aiding her father to rise in 
the world, so that he became the king's 
chief gardener. The king did not for- 
get her, but had her well educated at his 
own expense. As for the two pages, she 
was indirectly the means of doing them 
good, also; for, ashamed of their bad 
reading, they commenced studying in 
earnest, till they overcame the faults 
that had offended the king. Both rose 
to distinction, one as a lawyer, the other 
as a statesman; and they owed their ad- 
vancement chiefly to their education. 


If You Suffer 


From 74,4 Epileptic Spells, Fits, 
Spasms, St. Vitus’ Dance, Falling Sick 
ness, Vertigo, etc., have children or rela- 
tives that do so, or know people that 
are afflicted, My New Discovery, 
Epilepticide, will cure them, and all 
you are asked to do is to send for a 
ree Bottle, and try it. I am quite 
prepared to abide by the result. It 
has cured thousands where every- 
thing else has failed. Please give 
full name, AGE, and postoffice and ex. 
press address 


WM. H. MAY, M.D., May Laboratory, 
94 Pine St., New York City. 
Note.—All 
this New ree ich is an Unfailing Cure for 
any and all of the frightful forms of E and 
allied "nervous — plicpsy and 
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Blessed Misfortune 


CLARENCE EASTMAN STONE 


” AIL! Fortune, smile thy sweetest 
smile; 
Pour wealth into my lap, id 


and 


health 
And happiness are mine, and friends 
For all will join the train of wealth 


So spake one, inexperienced, young, 
And full of life and hope and strengt! 
And Fortune smiled, and then he though: 
True happiness he'd found at length 


For friends were many, gay and merry 
They ate and drank at his expense; 

And did not hesitate to borrow, 
Professing friendship most intense. 


One day misfortune joined his friends 

How quickly all the rest then scattered! 
Forsaken then, and shorn of wealth, 

He found his health and credit shattered 


One friend remained to cheer his sorrow, 
And lead his thoughts to higher things; 

And now he lives to bless Misfortune, 
That gave false friends and riches wings 


. 
Hn Ronored Career Ended 


ITH the death of Elijah A. Morse 
came the close of an exceedingly 
worthy and significant life. Mr, | 


Morse was the son of a Congregational 
minister, and,though born at South Bend, 
Indiana (in 
1844), was of 
Massachu- 
setts stock. 
When he was 
eleven years 
old, his family 
returned to 
Massachu- 
setts. He 
studied in the 
public schools 
and in QOnon- 
daga Acade- 





my,near Syra- 


cuse, N.Y. At 
nineteen, he 
eniisted for the Civil War, serving in the 
Fourth Massachusetts Infantry. When 
fifteen, he began to lay the foundation of 
his fortune. Among his father’s friends 
was Dr. Jackson, an excellent chemist. 
Once when he was visiting the Morse 
family, Elijah, then fifteen, and his 
brother, asked to be told how to make 
something which they could peddle dur- 
ing vacations, and soon afterwards re- 
ceived a receipt for stove polish. Five 
dollars’ worth of the required material 
was bought, and the boys made the pol- 
ish, which was peddled from a carpet 
bag. ‘The business increased until out of 
it grew the huge manufactory of the Ris- 
ing Sun Stove Polish works, covering 
four acres, at West Canton, Mass. 

Mr. Morse was much interested in poli- 
tics, was a member of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives in 1876, of the 
Senate in 1886 and 1887, and served on 
the governor's council in 1888. In that 
vear, he was elected to Congress to suc- 
ceed John D. Long. During his Con- 
gressional career, he was an unflinching 
and irrepressible advocate of temperance 
reform and woman suffrage, and his sig- 
nal achievements for these causes are 
gratefully recalled. To his employees, 
he was notably kind and generous. He 
was a member of the Congregational 
Church in Canton,and had been for many 
years adeacon. He leaves a wife and 
three sons. 


THE LATE ELIJAH A. MORSE 


v 
Drize Hwards for April Questions 
No. 1 
No. 1.—W. H. Alexander, Omaha, Neb. 
No, 2.—C. B, Monnett, Bucyrus, Ohio. 
No. 3.—J. H. Dewees, Camden, N. J. 


No. 2 
No.1.—Alice Grinley, Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 2.—D. Crowley, Hubbard, Iowa. 
P No. 3.—Mary B. McCall, Catlettsburg, 
Kentucky. 


? 

WELLESLEY GIRLS REFUSE 

TO “REMEMBER THE MAINE” 
_ Wellesley College girls have signed a pe- 
tition addressed to the Secretary of the 
Navy, and also Sema in the college, ex- 
pressing their abhorrence of the spirit of 
vengeance manifested in ‘‘ Remember the 
Maine,” and they have refused to purchase 
g0ods of any kind bearing this legend. 
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THE 


AMERICAN 
MESSENGER. 


Published Monthly, Twenty or [lore Large Pages in every Issue. 
MONTHS FOR 9 Ke 

And this beautiful picture 
“The Child Jesus in the Temple” 

















Ready for Framing 


FREE. - et ? 
To any reader of 


SUCCESS 


Who sends us 25c. to pay for 
a year’s subscription to 


THE 
AMERICAN 
MESSENGER 


And 5c. Extra to cover cost of 
postage and packing 
on the picture. 





The Child Jesus in the Temple. 


The above is a greatly reduced reproduction of our new premium picture, which is made from a photo- 
graph of Hofman’s famous painting, “The Child Jesus in the Temple,” one of the world’s master-pieces, 
which hangs in the gallery at Dresden,Germany. Our picture is made by the accurate half-tone process, 
and is on fine paper, 19 x 24 in. in size; all ready to frame. It is superior to many pictures sold in stores at 
from fifty cents to a dollar each, is made specially for us, and as we have the entire edition, it can be obtained 
only from us. It can be framed at slight expense, and the helpfulness and influence for good of such a picture 


in the home are inestimable. 
and is worth twice its cost in any home. But we want 


Che American Messen 
to place it in over 100,000 homes. In order to do this 


quickly we make the above liberal inducement. You should act promptly. 





er now goes into over 50,000 substantial homes every month, 








Devoted to the 
Among its con 


THE AMERICAN MESSENGER is a non-sectarian religious monthly for all the family. 
Remember $ up-building of a sturdy Christian character, it is full of practical, every day Christianity. 
tributors are the following forceful, able writers and leaders in religious work: Rev. Dr. T. L. Cuyler, Rev. 
Edw. F. Williams, D.D., Rev. F. S. Schenck, D.D., Rev. Geo. C. Lorimer, D.D., Rev. W. H. Faunce, D.D., Rev. S. Parker Cad- 
man, D.D., Rev. Alex McLaren, D.D., Rev. Wm. B. Bodine, D.D.. Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D.D., Rev. John L. Withrow, D.D., 
Rev. J. Elmendorf, D.D., Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost, D.D., Mrs. Julia MacNair Wright, Mrs. E. P, Allan, Mrs. L. S. Houghton. 





Miss A. L. Noble’s delightful and instructive serial, “ Jesse: A Story in the Time of Christ,” began in 
the February number and continues for a year. Helpful Departments on the Christian Life; Christian Effort; 
| The Family Circle; The Sunday School Lessons; Miscellany, Poems, Short Stories, etc., are found in every issue. 


| AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, PUBLISHERS, 
10 East 23d Street, New York. 
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Full-Size War Souvenir Spoons 


The Chance of a Lifetime....Grasp it While it’s Yours 





Prest. McKinley and the American Flag. Admiral Dewey and the “Olympia.” 
Mrs McKinley and the White House. Captain Sigsbee and the “ Maine.” 


Gen. Fitzhugh Lee and Morro Castle. Gen. Miles and Chickamauga. 


WE GUARANTEE OUR SPOONS! 


Made from our own Copyright Designs. 











GEN. FITZHUGH LEE. 


Spoons that are anes. RY FRE i= N How to Get Chem Free. 
e by one of the most SEND us two new subscriptions for 


the country a one or both at a time, One 

If not exactly as described in every asi rogple force sd 
ne we roa refund your money and make you a Two Dollars for 
present of the subscriptions. 























two and this very 
beautiful set of Six 
War Souvenir 
Spoons will be 
prompuy forwarded 
to vou. Subscrip- 
tions must be sentin 
by August 15th. 1898, 
as this otter will close 
on. that date. We 


send them bv « xpress 


prepaid, and neatly 
caused, ready for im- 
meciite use Send 
for them to-day and 
be among the first to 
eet a set. Even if 
Ve want them fora 
birthday or Christ 
mas present. get 
them 


NOW! 
To-Day ! 
Don't Delay! 


You gain noth- 
ing and may lose 
the opportunity, 





Fully Guaranteed 


Such an opportunity to 
procure Souvent Spoons 
FREE of the reat War now 


Furnished Free 


the same as 


being waged between the 
solid s f nnot corrode or rust. 7 easpoons of equal merit are United States and Spain cannot be offered by any other house, as all our de- 
r $3.50 or more the set, but because they are manufa signs are fully protected by copyright, and we have an agreement with the 
j NOR Mol S quantities, and because we do not manufacturers to deliver us the dies as soon as the present order is fl led. 
them (subscriptions are wh at we want) we furnish them to We have just received the first consiznment and they are real beauties. The 
SUCCESS solute =“ free. In beauty and finish they are perfect, dies are cut in steel, and hence the designs are emcee ‘ily ea and tine. 
r there is nothing better. The Above Engraving Shows the Exact Size of Each ‘Sooen, 
We Will Help You It you will write us, signifying your intention to try and secure us two new subscrip- 
tions for SUCCESS, we will send you the Spoon Winner’s Complete Outfit, by 
A TT A ‘ 7 ; F 
aus mail, with helpful hints and suggestions on receipt of only Ten Cents. 


Address THE SUCCESS CO., No. 3 Cooper Union, New York City. 
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